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WHO WINS MISS BURTON? 
G@ Gale of the Lonvan Season. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE London Season was over, 

and Agatha Burton was not 
engaged. Mrs. Burton had taken a 
house in Wilton Crescent, and done 
everything that could be done to 
forward her daughter’s matrimonial 
interests, and was obliged to own 
that she had failed. 

Mrs. Burton was a widow, with 
an income that was comparatively 
moderate. Agatha was her only 
daughter; but she had also a son, 
who was five or six years older than 
Agatha, and who had just got his 
Company in a cavalry regiment. 
If Mrs. Burton had lived in the 
country, she might have done so 
with the greatest comfort; but 
she had always been an ambitious, 
worldly woman, craving for excite- 
ment, so she preferred living far be- 
yond her means for a certain number 
of months in London or Paris, and 
economising for the remainder of 
the year. Latterly she had felt justi- 
fied in going even beyond her usual 
expenditure, in the hope that Agatha 
would marry well; and, up to the 
last few days before they left town, 
it seemed probable that her wildest 
dreams might be realized. 

Agatha was only nineteen, and 
beautiful—sufficiently beautifal to 
be conspicuous among the hundreds 
of lovely women who are gathered 
together during the season in the 
million-peopled city. Agatha’s was 
not a beauty that, grew upon you; 
but it dazzled you all at once. The 
magnificent dark flashing eyes; 
the masses of raven hair, contrasting 
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well with a skin that was in colour 
almost like alabaster, save for the 
bright but delicate red of the lips 
and cheeks; nor was her figure less 
perfect than her face. ‘Tall and 
slight, but finely rounded; her 
Grecian head set upon her shoulders 
with matchless dignity, and undu- 
lating grace in all her movements. 

- Agatha Burton had created quite 
a sensation in Town. On her first 
appearance in the parks, opera, or 
ball-room, ‘ Who is she?’ had been 
the universal query ; and she had, 
in consequence of the public voice 
of approbation, been received into 
circles which she otherwise might 
never have entered. Agatha had, of 
course, many admirers; and there 
were several men, any one of whom 
Mrs. Burton would gladly have 
welcomed as a son-in-law a year 
before; but Agatha’s London suc- 
cesses had quite altered the case; 
and the very decided admiration 
openly expressed by the young Earl 
of Dunmore, made her enter heart 
and soul into the endeavour to 
secure such a brilliant settlement 
for her daughter. 

Agatha’s influences, during the 
last three years which she had 
spent entirely with her mother, had 
not tended to develope her best 
qualities; and she had, in a great 
measure, ‘imbibed Mrs. Burton's love 
of power and admiration. She was 
dazzled by the chance of becoming 
a peeress, and lent herself with the 
greatest willingness to the idea of 
giving her hand to a man who she 
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knew in her heart she should always 
utterly despise. 

The Earl of Dunmore was an only 
son; his father had died when he 
was ‘quite young, leaving his mother 
his sole jan. If there was one 
fear in the heart of the Countess, it 
was that he might marry ; and his 
openly expressed admiration for 
Agatha Burton roused all her ma- 
ternal jealousies. But the Countess 
was essentially a woman of the 
world; she always made a point of 
cultivating her son’s friends,so that 
whatever was said or done might 
be done with her knowledge, in 
order that she might be able to 
exert a constant counter-influence. 
So she called on the Burtons, and 
squeezed Mrs. Burton’s hand, and 
congratulated her on her daughter's 
beauty, asked them to her large 
parties, and check-mated them on 
all possible occasions. To see those 
two women together, you would 
have thought that their friendship 
was most sincere. Each had a game 
to play, and played it well—Mrs. 
Burton, to marry Agatha to the 
Earl; the Countess, to prevent the 
Earl from marrying Agatha. And 
to all appearance the Countess was 
likely to succeed ; for although the 
Earl, who was weak and vacillating 
to a degree, liked Agatha as much 
as he was capable of liking any one, 
he stood still in great awe of his 
mother. This was perhaps, in a 
great measure, owing to the fact 
that, being a sickly boy, he had 
been sent to neither public schools 
nor college, so that home-influence 
had all his life been predominant ; 
and at the age of five-and-twenty, 
he was in many things as dependent 
as he had been at fifteen. His ap- 
, pearance was far from Vg we 

ing. Slight and sickly-looking; 
with small, light-blue eyes ; very fair 
straight hair, which he wore rather 
long; and a receding chin, that 
helped to give an expression which 
at times became almost vacant ;— 
but he was an Earl, with 50,000/. a 
year, and the owner of Dunmore 
Castle; so all London united in 
ae the son of Mammon. 

f subsiding into the ‘Dowager’ 
a... a necessity, the Countess 
would rather have looked forward 
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to being supplanted by Lady Alice 
Wendover, the fourth daughter of 
the Earl of Carstairs, a pretty, fair- 


haired girl, over whom Dun- 
more thought she ht exercise 
unlimited authority, thus retain 


her influence with her son; so on 

occasions when she invited 
Agatha to her house, Lady Alice 
was there also. But although Lady 
Alice often went down to dinner on 
the Eari’s arm, it was at Agatha’s 
side that he would be found during 
the remainder of the evening. 

When Agatha’s brother, Captain 
Valentine Burton, got leave from 
Dublin, where his regiment was 
quartered, and came to visit his 
mother in Wilton Crescent, he was at 
once made the confidant of her plans 
and wishes, and entered into her 
views with a willingness that was, 
in a great measure, born of the hope 
that a large share of the advantages 
would probably fall to himself. Cap- 
tain Burton—or Captain Val., as he 
was generally called by — intimate 
friends—was certainly very good- 
looking, and, although selfish to a 
degree, was a most pleasant com- 
panion where he chose to make 
himself agreeable. He dressed 
well enough to be considered an 
authority; belonged to the best 
Clubs, rode the best horses, made a 
good book on the Derby, and was 
said to be desperately in love with 
a married lady of distinction. In 
appearance, although he had some- 
thing of Agatha’s haughty expres- 
sion, he was as unlike her as pos- 
sible, being much fairer, with eyes 
that had a shade of green in them, 
and light-brown hair, whiskers, and 
moustache. Taking him altogether, 
Captain Valentine Burton was a 
man who commanded a certain suc- 
cess, both with men and women: 
he showed his best points to the 
world, and was appreciated accord- 
ingly. 

Mrs. Burton naturally expected 
that her son would be a powerful 
ally for the furtherance of Agatha’s 
prospects; and at first it appeared 
more than likely such would be 
the case; for Lord Dunmore ap- 
peared delighted with his new 
friend, and sought his society on all 
possible occasions. But there was 
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one quality in the Earl’s character 
that was his greatest safeguard ; 
and this was suspicion. He was 

icious of every one’s motives ; 

a well-timed hint from the 
Countess, that Captain Burton was 
desirous of cultivating him for the 
sake of his horses or shooting, put 
him instantly on his guard; so 
that after a week or two Captain 
Burton had got very little further 
than he had done the first few days. 

As may naturally be supposed, 
the constant assurance that Agatha 
was scheming to marry him for his 
money and position, carried due 
weight with Lord Dunmore; but 
there was another element in the 
Earl’s character that brought him 
moré nearly within reach of Mrs. 
Burton’s toils—and this was vanity. 
He was vain enough to believe that 
Agatha really liked and admired 
him for himself; and nothing could 
ever shake this belief, although his 
mother naturally tried to do so in a 
thousand ways that were not too 
openly expressed. The Countess 

one advantage over Mrs. Bur- 
ton—she was the Earl’s mother, and 
understood his nature thoroughly, 
and was in consequence 30 far suc- 
cessful in her treatment, that the 
Season had reached its close and 
he had not been committed. She 
arranged a hurried visit to the 
Continent, and persuaded Lord 
Dunmore into thinking the plan 
every way delightful. She went 
with him herself to call on the 
Burtons, and expressed many hopes 
that at some future time they 
might renew their delightful inter- 
course; and then, with a trium- 
phant expression on her face, she 
swept back into the family coach, 
and carried her son away with her. 

Agatha had certainly never loved 
Lord Dunmore; but she had meant 
to marry him, and she felt hu- 
mailiated. Proud passionate tears 
rushed to her eyes when Mrs. Bur- 
ton upbraided her with not having 
made the most of her opportunities, 
but she only said— 

*You cannot despise me more 
than I despise myself; not for 
having failed to secure him, but for 
ever having tried” And without 
another word she left the room, 
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and, alone in her own particular 
little sanctum, endured the kind of 
misery those only can experience 
who are neither in charity with 
themselves nor with the world. 
Captain Burton, finding that his 
London home no longer promised 
to be very agreeable, returned to 
Dublin; and Mrs. Burton made 
arrangements to give up the house 
in Wilton Crescent, and go to 
Brighton. Agatha hated the idea 
of Brighton; she longed for rest 
after all the miserable results of 
that brilliant London Season—the 
Season to which she had looked 
forward with such pleasure, and 
which she might have enjoyed so 
much, had not her mother’s one 
aim and object been that she should 
attract Lord Dunmore,—and for 
this, what had she not sacrified ?— 
what had she not endured? She 
had been almost rude to other men, 
whom she might really have liked ; 
and she had encouraged by a thou- 
sand arts a man she disliked to join 


_her during her rides in the park, 


and to dance with her at balls. 
She had asked his advice; sung 
his favourite songs; accepted his 
flowers; and given him in return 
her most winning smiles—and the 
result had been wtter failure! At 
Brighton she would be constantly 
reminded of all that had 3 
and would be pitied or condoled 
with, as the case might be. 

‘Mamma,’ said Agatha suddenly, 
one morning at breakfast, ‘do you 
particularly care whether I go to 
Brighton or not ?’ 

Mrs. Burton looked up. ‘Care 


‘whether you go to Brighton! why, 


Agatha, what do you mean?’ 
‘I mean, she said, ‘that I would 

rather not go, at all events for the 

present—that I should like first to 
y my long-promised visit to Mrs. 
ernor.’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t care) replied 
Mrs. Burton pettishly (Agatha had 
lost a good deal in her mother’s es- 
timation since the Earl had not pro- 

), ‘and perhaps it would really 

a good thing, we certainly have 

been living at an enormous expense 

lately, and I could economise better 
alone.’ 

‘I thought of that, said Agatha, 
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‘and Brighton is so like London 
that I should require to dress nearly 
as well as I do here; whilst at St. 
Helens——’ 

‘ [should indeed say that anything 
would do for St. Helens,’ replied 
Mrs. Burton, in a tone of voice 
which spoke volumes as to the utter 
nothingness of the place that Agatha 
proposed visiting ; ‘ but if you really 
wish it I do not object; you are 
looking pale and | ill-natured ; people 
will say that it is from disappoint- 
ment, and make all scrts of disagree- 
able comments, if you are constantly 
en evidence, aS you must be in 
Brighton. Whilst if you go where 
no one knows you, you can rusticate 
and get up your good looks.’ 

Agatha left the table and went to 
the window: she looked out for a 
few minutes in utter silence, then 
she said, ‘May I write to day, 
mamma ?” 

* As soon as you like,’ Mrs. Burton 
replied, ‘and indeed the more 


auickly our places are settled the 
better; the heat of London and con- 
stant late hours are beginning to 


disagree dreadfully with me, and I 
shall be delighted to get away.’ 

Agatha walked as far as the door, 
when Mrs. Burton called her back. 

‘ Of course you won’t mind doing 
without a maid; I can’t really 
spare Cameron, and I don’t know 
how to afford two?’ 

‘You need not distress yourself, 
mamma,’ replied Agatha. ‘ Even if I 
wanted a maid ever so much, I 
could not take one to St. Helens; 
there would be no room for her in a 
cottage like Mrs. Vernor’s.’ 

‘And I am also quite sure that. 
Cameron would not go,’ said Mrs. 
Burton; and then she took up the 
‘Times,’ and Agatha left the room, 
and went up-stairs to write her 
letter. 

A few days after Wilton Crescent 
was deserted, and Agatha’s new life 
had begun at St. Helens. 


_ 


CHAPTER IL. 

It seemed so strange to Agatha, 
after all the glare and glitter of 
London life, to wake in a tiny bed in 
a tiny room, to get up and smell the 
mignonette and roses in the garden 





that ran round Mrs. Vernor’s cottage, 
which had let itself into a sheltered 
corner of the little bay of St. Helens 
—to watch the white-crested waves 
lapping on the golden sands, and to 
hear the of the old church 
clock of Denborough, a little count 
town about half a mile over the 
Yes, it was strange, but how pleasant! 
Agatha felt another being; all the 
artifices of her London life seemed 
to be swept into the past, and her 
better nature to reassert itself. Hap- 
pily there was no counter-influence 
to mar her enjoyment, so she dressed 
herself in one of her plainest morn- 
ing dresses, and went lightly down 
stairs to breakfast. 

Mrs. Burton had always been fond 
of the world, and of moving from 
place to place, making it inconve- 
nient to have Agatha with her; so 
she had been placed at an early ' age 
under Mrs. Vernor’s care, who with 
more or less assistance from masters 
had educated her up to the age of 
seventeen, when Mrs. Burton had 
taken her abroad. Mrs. Vernor had 
subsequently come into a moderate 
legacy, and for the sake of her health, 
which was delicate, had bought a 
cottage at the little bay of St. Helens, 
on the Lancashire coast, in order to 
be near the sea, which had been 
particularly recommended. She had 
often longed to see Agatha again 
Feeling for her as she did almost the 
affection of a parent, the news of her 
intended visit was a matter of great 
rejoicing, and she welcomed her very 
warmly that morning as she opened 
the door of the little sitting-room. 

‘Oh! said Agatha, kissing her, 
‘is it not allso natural? I feel asif I 
must get out my books and com- 
mence at once with Mangnall’s Ques- 
tions.’ 

‘Instead of which, Agatha,’ said 
Mrs. Vernor, a smile lighting up a 
pale placid face which bore the 
traces of departed beauty and the 
presence of a warm heart and a re- 
fined mind, ‘ you are a grand young 
lady from London come to cheer me 
in my old age, and give me glimpses 
of the beau monde.’ 

Agatha sighed. The glimpses of 
the beau monde she had lived in 
would not, she suspected, enliven 
her friend very much. ‘I hate Lon- 
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don,’ she said ; ‘ I’m tired to death of 
gaiety of every description, and my 
greatest enjoyment here will be the 
never seeing any one but you;’ and 
Agatha drew her chair to the modest 
little breakfast-table, and bent her 
queenly head over a bright pat- 
terned cup and saucer. 

‘What would you say,’ replied 
Mrs. Vernor,‘ if I told you that I 
have an invitation for you already ?’ 

‘For me?’ said Agatha, looking up. 

* It’s only to have tea with my old 
Doctor and his wife, and unless you 
like we need not accept it.’ 

But of this Agatha would not 
hear; she wanted so much to walk 
into Denborough, and it would be so 
nice in the cool of the evening, and 
an early dinner’and tea was just 
what she most enjoyed ; so Mrs. Ver- 
nor sent a note to say they would 
come, and then left Agatha to amuse 
herself while she superintended her 
household affairs. 

Agatha put on her hat and went 
out to sit on the sands, dreaming 
away a long morning, and thinking 
how happy she was to be free to doas 
she liked—trying to forget that, but 
three short days ago, every wish of 
her heart had been centered on one 
point, that of making a brilliant 
marriage. At one o'clock she went 
in to dinner, and the day being very 
hot neither she nor Mrs. Vernor cared 
to go out again till it was time for 
them to walk into Denborongh. 
Agatha dressed herself in a dainty 
high white muslin, which she 
thought only fit for the morning in 
London, and with a black lace shawl 
and a hat finishing her costume, she 
went into Mrs. Vernor’s room, and 
announced that she was ready. 
Agatha looked very beautiful and 
very elegant, and Mrs. Vernor was 
almost startled into some expression 
of admiration as her old pupil stood 
before her, but refrained, thinking it 
might be bad for her. Alas! how 
little she guessed at all the flattery 
that had been lavished upon Agatha ; 
how little she thought that Agatha’s 
vanity took the form of being per- 
fectly satisfied with herself, and re- 
ceiving as a right the personal 
homage she met with wherever she 
went ! 

The walk to Denborough was not 


more than half a mile, but then it 
was up hill, so they went very 
slowly, but they got into the High 
Street a few minutes before seven. 
There really was only that one street 
of any importance ; minor thorough- 
fares all ran towards this centre. 
It was like most streets in country 
towns, long and irregularly built, 
with a market-place at the top, and 
shops and private houses alternately 
on either side. Dr. Lynn’s house 
was made conspicuous by being 
built in red brick, and having three 
steps at the front door and a brass 
plate on it announcing the fact of 
his occupation. Mrs. Lynn was at 
home, the maid said, and they were 
shown into a room just across the 
stone hall. It was not exactly a 
dining-room nor a drawing-room, 
but a room that had the air of being 
a general sitting-room ; a room that 
Mrs. Lynn always called the par- 
lour, and which they generally used 
for all purposes except on great 
occasions, when the real drawing- 
room was undressed and made to 
look as comfortable as its formal 
nature would allow; but as all 
Mrs. Lynn’s friends stood by the 
‘ parlour,’ and as they seldom en- 
tertained strangers, the drawing- 
room was quite a spectral uninha- 
bited appendage. 

As Agatha and Mrs. Vernor were 
announced, Mrs Lynn got up from 
an easy-chair to receive them, lay- 
ing down a bundle of knitting over 
which she appeared to be busily 
employed. She was a kind-hearted, 
comfortable - looking old lady, 
dressed in a plain black silk of a 
fashion of many years ago, with 
snow white curls under a cap that 
had also a good deal of white about . 
it. She helped Agatha to take off 
her shawl, and gave her a warm 
welcome to Denborough, desiring 
the servant to let Dr. Lynn know 
that their visitors had arrived. 

When Dr. Lynn came in, Agatha 
felt at once that she should like 
him. He was tall and slight, with 
a clever, benevolent face, and his 
manner was especially winning. His 
dress, like Mrs. Lynn's, had not 
changed with the changing times; 
his coat was ornamented with gilt 
buttons, and his shirt front was 
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adorned with frills of spotless white. 
All Denborough united in their 
love and respect for Dr. Lynn, and 
the good he did none knew until 
he had gone himself to a land where 
his works would follow him. He 
was as cordial as Mrs. Lynn had 
been in his welcome to Agatha, and 
then they sat down to tea—a real 
old-fashioned substantial tea, with 
a hissing urn, and plenty to eat 
and drink lay spread out before 
them down the long table. Mrs. 
Vernor glanced at a vacant chair. 

‘Oh!’ said Mrs. Lynn, ‘ I have a 
pleasant surprise for you—my son 
is at home: he only came this morn- 
ing quite unexpectedly, and he has 
been detained with a gentleman on 
business, but he will be here in a 
few minutes.’ 

This intelligence caused quite a 
little flutter of surprise, and Agatha 
found herself listening with some- 
thing like impatience to long dis- 
cussions amongst the three friends 
on Mrs. Lynn’s past and future, a 
conversation that was only inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the young 
man himself. He shook hands very 
warmly with Mrs. Vernor, bowed 
to Agatha, and took the vacant 
chair just opposite to where she 
was sitting. Agatha felt somehow 
that she was agreeably surprised ; 
she had always believed it impos- 
sible that a young man in a country 
town could be so bearable, but Mr. 
Lynn was unquestionably a gentle- 
man. He looked about twenty-five, 
was tall and well made, with a broad 
chest and shoulders; he had his 
mother’s wide forehead and grey 
eyes, and a certain firmness about 
the mouth and chin that belonged 
to his father, but the rest of his 
face was unlike either. His hair 
was of a light shade of brown, with 
a strong tendency to curl, and his 
expression was so bright at times 
that you were hardly prepared for 
the sudden change. When any- 
thing vexed him, a stern, mournful 
look seemed to alter its whole cha- 
racter, and fascinated you with a 
thousand speculations, so that long 
before tea was over he had inte- 
rested Agatha, that first most dan- 
gerous stage. 

Agatha was a true woman, with 


all a woman’s love of power, and 
she made up her mind that Mr. 
Lynn should like her. That the 
game might in any way be equal 
she never ized; he was to like 
her, whilst she was to remain in- 
different, and he would make a 
charming addition to the little so- 
ciety at the cottage at St. Helens. 
As soon as tea was over, Mrs. Lynn 
proposed that Agatha should see 
the garden, and Mr. Lynn offered 
to lionize its beauties. The Doctor 
went to his particular room com- 
bining study and surgery, and Mrs. 
Lynn and Mrs. Vernor prepared for 
a chat; so Agatha accepted the in- 
vitation, put her lace shawl over 
her shoulders, and went out at the 
open window. The garden was one 
of those that you often see at the 
back of town houses, long and 
rather formal; but in consequence 
of a good deal of care having been 
bestowed upon it, it was a very 
pleasant spot, with shady trees and 
narrow winding paths. They 
walked on in silence, Agatha and 
Mr. Lynn, till they reached the end 
of the garden, and then they paused, 
as Agatha expressed her surprise at 
finding that it overlooked the edge 
of the river. 

‘ I like it so much,’ she said, lean- 
ing against a mossy bank, at the side 
of which some steps were cut down 
to the water’s edge, where a little 
boat was moored. 

‘I am very fond of it also, re- 
plied Mr. Lynn; ‘ but I fancied that 
it was because all my early life had 
been associated with it.’ 

Agatha looked down on the dark 
river swiftly flowing by them on to 
the wooden bridge, and above that, 
standing out high and clear against 
the evening sky, the old Denborough 
Church. 

‘ Of course you may like it from 
knowing it, but even strangers must 
think it beautiful.’ 

‘It was a much more important 
place once,’ he said ; ‘ that old wall 
belonged to the monastery, and they 
say the church then called itself 
Cathedral, but not in my time.’ 

Agatha laughed. ‘ You have lived 
here all your life?’ 

‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ and am likely to 
continue doing 80.’ 
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* As adoctor?’ Agatha asked, but 
rather timidly ; for there was some- 
thing about Mr. Lynn that awed 


er. 

‘No,’ he replied. ‘My father 
wanted me to follow his profession, 
but I have no taste for surgery, so 
I have been studying the law; and 
ultimately I hope to get sufficient 
practice in Denborough to enable 
me to remain here.’ 

Agatha looked at her companion, 
and secretly wondered that living 
in Denborough could be the height 
of his ambition. How different he 
was to the London men she had 
been in the habit of meeting: he 
had none of their indolent polish, 
but a look of almost hard work 
about his face and figure; still it 
did not deteriorate from his attrac- 
tions, and she found herself listen- 
ing to his account of his early life, 
spent more or less alone in that old 
garden, and on that dark river, with 
immense interest. 

Agatha was quite a new element 


in Mr. Lynn’s life; if she had fallen - 


from the clouds he could not have 
been more surprised. She seemed 
a being of another world as she sat 
on the bank in her white dress, with 
her large dark eyes looking in- 
tently up at him. Of course there 
were young ladies in Denborough, 
but how different to Agatha!. Her 
style of beauty distinguished her at 
once from all the women he had 
hitherto met. If Mr. Lynn had 
been a painter he would have liked 
to paint her then and there, and to 
have immortalized on canvas the 
beautiful Grecian features of his 
new Divinity; but as it was, they 
only sat and chatted on indifferent 
subjects till the moon came out 
from the back of the old church, 
and bright stars found their reflec- 
tion in the dark water of the river. 
Then Agatha got up and proposed 
going in doors, so they went slowly 
back by the winding paths and in 
again at the open window. 

The Doctor and his wife kept early 
hours, so that the rest of the evening 
Was soon over. A supper-tray was 
the finale, after which they put on 
their cloaks and prepared for the 
walk home. Mr. Lynn offered to 
escort them, and the offer was ac- 


cepted. As the way was all down-hill, 
their walk was soon over, and Mr. 
Lynn wished them good-bye at the 
garden gate, with a promise to bring 
Mrs. Vernor some flower-roots so 
soon as he could find spare time to 
do so. Somehow or another Mr. 
Lynn found the spare time very 
quickly, and he brought so many 
plants that he and Agatha had quite 
a long afternoon’s work in planting 
them ; so of course he stayed to tea, 
and then they all walked on the sands 
until the church clock had chimed 
the quarter to ten. 

Of course so remarkably hand- 
some a girl as Agatha Burton, with 
her simple but elegant London toi- 
lette, and her patrician air, did not 
fail to create quite a sensation when 
she went into the old Denborough 
church. There was only one person 
in the whole congregation that 
Agatha cared in the least to attract, 
and that was Mr. Lynn; but al- 
though Mr. Lynn came constantly to 
the cottage, and sought her society 
on all occasions, Agatha felt very 
uncertain of success. Mr. Lynn did 
not pay her the kind of devotion she 
had hitherto received, and the wish 
that he should like her became 
greater in proportion as the doubt 
increased; until at length Agatha 
ended as so many have done before 
her,—in trying to make Mr. Lynn 
fall in love with her, she fell in love 
with him herself. Not that Agatha 
was by any means aware of this, and 
it was almost insensibly that she 
deferred to his opinions, read the 
books he recommended, and felt a 
humiliating dependence upon his 
approbation, upon whether he came 
or stayed away, and a thousand other 
trifles that make up the sum of love. 


oe 


CHAPTER ITI. 

Five or six weeks glided on, and 
Agatha had become quite at home in 
High Street. She would sit on a 
low stool at Mrs. Lynn’s feet, and 
oe up lost stitches in the square of 

itting that was destined for a 


counterpane for the spare-room bed. 
Even the Doctor’s sanctum was open 
for her to come and go as she liked, 
and often after tea Mr. Lynn would 
take her out in the little boat on the 
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river, and point out the different 
spots where as a boy he had spent 
hours with his fishing-rod or books. 
Agatha enjoyed these evenings im- 
mensely; but everything has an 
end, and generally the most unplea- 
sant things come most unexpect- 
edly. 

It had been a very hot August day, 
and Mrs.Vernor was confined to her 
bed by a bad nervous headache. 
Agatha was sitting under the only 
tree in the garden, on a rustic 
wooden bench, which Mr. Lynn had 
taken great pains to erect a few 
days before. She was hoping he 
himself might come, when the gate 
opened and he walked in. 

‘I am so glad to see you,’ said 
Agatha; ‘I was getting positively 
dull in spite of the new book.’ 

Mr. Lynn held up a tiny note. 
‘My mother has sent me with this.’ 
Agatha put out her hand to take it, 
but he raised it out of her reach. 

‘It is for Mrs. Vernor, but I can 
tell you its contents.’ 

‘I can guess,’ said Agatha; ‘it is 
to go to tea—and I accept.’ 

Mr. Lynn sat down. ‘ And Mrs. 
Vernor ?’ 

‘I forgot,’ exclaimed Agatha. 
* Mrs. Vernor will not, I fear, be well 
enough to go, she has one of her 
bad nervous headaches.’ 

* But she will be better I dare say 
by to-morrow.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Agatha, in a tone that 
had a shade of disappointment in 
it, ‘I thought it was for to-night.’ 

*To-night I could not have been 
at home, and T had the vanity to 
flatter myself that I might be 
missed.’ 

Agatha looked up ; Mr. Lynn was 
looking at her, and something in 
his expression and the low tones of 
his voice made the colour come to 
her cheeks. Neither of them spoke 
for some time, then Agatha proposed 
that he should read to her, as he ge- 
nerally did whenever he came to the 
cottage. Mr. Lynn acquiesced at 
once, but suggested an adjournment 
to the shady sand-bank which was 
by the sea-shore ; so there they went, 
and Agatha took out her work, and 
Mr. Lynn read, in a rich deep voice, 
Tennyson’s ‘ Locksley Hall.’ 

Perhaps Agatha had never felt so 


happy as she did that afternoon. 
We all of us are more or Jess the 
victims of circumstances, and he 
loved her before he discovered a 
flaw in his idol ; and even afterwards, 
when he saw her as she really was, 
under the influence of the world’s 
verdict, he loved her still. 

How little they thought that 
August afternoon how long it would 
be before they were destined again 
to see the sun sink over that calm 
broad sea, or watch the little fishing 
boats dotted far and wide against the 
horizon ; how little Agatha expected 
to see her brother when, looking up 
quite suddenly, Captain Valentine 
Burton was standing before her. 

‘You are surprised to see me, 
Agatha,’ he said, in the same tone 
that he wovld have used had they 
only parted that morning. Agatha 
was surprised, but she made a des- 
perate effort not to look embar- 
rassed, and after returning his salu- 
tation, introduced Mr. Lynn. The 
two young men bowed, and then 
Captain Burton continued, ‘I found 
that Mrs. Vernor was in bed, so that, 
being debarred from the pleasure of 
seeing her, I came in search of you.’ 

Agatha tried to appear glad to 
see him, but she really felt that the 
constraint was painful; so she got 
up, took her brother's offered arm, 
and suggested their return to the 
house. At the gate Mr. Lynn 
wished them good-bye. Agatha 
longed to say something about the 
invitation, or send some message to 
his mother, but Captain Valentine 
was looking on; so she only gave 
her hand and asked him if he would 
not come in. Mr. Lynn declined, 
and then she followed her brother 
into the house. After Captain Bur- 
ton had satisfied his inner man with 
some needful refreshment, Agathe 
proposed that they should go ou 
of doors, the evening being in- 
tensely hot and the room small. 
Captain Burton readily acquiescing 
they strolled into the garden, and 
sat down on the wooden bench 
under the tree—the tree that had 
seemed so different to Agatha a few 
hours ago. Captain Valentine took 
out a cigar-case, lit a cigar, and said 
in a tone of voice that lingered on 
the borders of a sneer,— 
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‘ Might I venture to inquire who 
is the new victim on whom you are 
now exercising your Vere de Vere 
tulents ?’ 

An angry light flashed from 
Agatha’s eyes, but she said coldly, 

‘If it is any gratification to you, 
you may—he is a friend of Mrs. 
Vernor.’ 

‘I should have said of yours,’ re- 
plied Captain Burton, with an into- 
nation that annoyed Agatha, more 
—_ she cared to own even to her- 
self. 

‘ Yes, he is a friend of mine also ; 
his father is a doctor in Denbo- 
rough.’ She tried to say it indif- 
ferently, but she felt vexed by con- 
jecturing what her brother would 
think. 

‘ Imust congratulate you, Agatha, 
on having such distinguished 
friends.’ 

‘ What you choose to think or say 
of my friends must always be a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference to me,’ 
said Agatha. 

‘It may be,’ replied her brother, 
removing his cigar, and lightly 
knocking off the ashes from the end 
with his little finger, ‘ but how about 
the Earl?’ 

The hot blood rushed into Aga- 
tha’s cheeks. 

‘I should be obliged to you never 
to mention his name to me again.’ 

‘IT am afraid that your request is 
impossible, as it is entirely on Lord 
Dunmore’s account that I am now 
sitting beside my fair sister on this 
very uncomfortable bench.’ 

‘On Lord Dunmore’s account ?” 
ro Yes, Lord Dunmore is at Brigh- 

nm.’ 

‘I cannot see,’ said Agatha, ‘ how 
Lord Dunmore’s movements can in 
any way affect mine.’ 

‘My mother has sent me to fetch 
you home.’ 

Agatha looked up amazed. ‘ Back 
to Brighton ”’ 

* Yes, back to Brighton.’ 

‘Ishan’t go,’ said Agatha, deci- 
sively. 

‘Nonsense, Agatha,’ replied her 
brother, in a tone that was half con- 
ciliating ; ‘ the Earl has been asking 
for you, and my mother said she 
was expecting your return in two 
or three days at the latest, and so 


he is remaining on purpose to see 
ou.’ 

‘I thought,’ she said, ‘he had 
gone abroad.’ 

‘ And so he had, but he has some- 
how managed to elude his lady 
mother, and if you ever had a chance 
of securing the prize, you have it 
now.’ 

‘Oh, Val,’ said Agatha, passion- 
ately, ‘ if you only knew how hateful 
all this is to me, you would spare 
me; you would help me to escape 
the humiliation of trying to marry 
a man I never could love, in ex- 
change for the doubtful happiness 
of securing a grand worldly position.’ 

But Captain Valentine Burton 
was not in the least persuaded into 
countenancing what he thought a 
romantic absurdity; besides which 
he was really anxious for Agatha’s 
marriage with Lord Dunmore, as 
being likely to advance a little affair 
of his own. Captain Burton was 
not in love, but he was in debt, ahd 
this made him extremely anxious to 
secure the hand and fortune of a 
certain beautiful Miss Chatterton, 
who he had met in Dublin; and he 
believed that a powerful brother- 
in-law would promote his interests 
with her friends, when he might 
otherwise fail. So he told Agatha 
that it was a case in which he could 
not interfere, but that having been 
sent for her all the way into Lanca- 
shire, he should really be afraid of 
the consequences if she refused to 
return with him: so after a good 
deal more persuasion, Agatha was 
obliged to consent, as there seemed 
no chance of escape, and it was 
arranged that they should leave St. 
Helens in a couple of days, Captain 
Valentine congratulating himself on 
having obtained a victory, which at 
the commencement seemed likely to 
give him some trouble. 

The next morning at breakfast, 
much to Agatha’s relief, Captain 
Burton announced his intention of 
going out for the day, as he had 
some friends in the neighbourhood 
whom he had promised to visit 
should he ever come into that part 
of the world. Mrs. Vernor tried to 
persuade him to join them at Dr. 
Lynn’s in the evening, but this he 
declined, saying that he should be 
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home too late, and to Agatha that, 
however she might reconcile herself 
to drink tea in the middle of the day 
with old women and doctors in a 
poky country town, he certainly had 

itherto failed to cultivate his tastes 
in so exalted a direction. 

Agatha never knew how that last 
evening went; she knew that she 
expected Mr. Lynn all day, and that 
he never came, and just after their 
arrival in High Street it began to 
rain in torrents, so that going out 
into the garden was impossible, and 
the conversation was general. The 
greatest surprise and sorrow was 
expressed at Agatha’s sudden and 
Ly ope departure by the Doctor 

wife, whilst Mr. Lynn was 
gloomy, silent, and abstracted. It 
was not until they were going away 
that he and Agatha had even a mo- 
ment’s opportunity of speaking to 
each other in private. 

She had hoped all the evening that 
the rain would cease, and that they 
might walk home, but this turned 
out to be impossible ; so a fly was 


ordered, and it was arranged that 


they should drive. Mr. Lynn had 
followed Agatha into the hall to find 
her cloak and hat, which she had 
left upon the table. What he said 
Agatha could never clearly recall, 
but she went to bed that night with 
a dreamy impression that he loved 
her, and that he had asked her to 
remember and to trust him; that he 
had said some passionate words 
about the future; that his /ast look 
at her had been one of unutterable 
tenderness; and that the lingering 
pressure of his hand had been un- 
reproved by her; and she felt as she 
closed her eyes that she could bear 
the future better now that she knew 
HE cared for her. She thought it 
was only her vanity that was grati- 
fied, and not until she saw Mr. Lynn 
again did she realize how much 
those who love suffer in comparison 
with those who do not. 

On Agatha’s arrival in Brighton, 
Mrs. Burton was charmed with her 

improved personal appearance. 

* Really, Agatha,’ she said, ‘ going 
to St. Helens was quite the best 
thing you could have done, and, 
after all, you have not lost much of 
Lord Dunmore’s society. He came 
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this morning to ask when I expected 
Sen and we are to meet him on the 

arade thisevening: but only guess 
who else is here.’ 

Agatha shook her head. 

‘Lady Alice Wendover, and her 
aunt, Lady Monckton, is trying all 
she can to secure the I con- 
sider it, said Mrs. Burton, with 
rising indignation, ‘ forward to a de- 
gree, the way those people run after 
that man, and I’m sure Lady Alice 
came here on purpose.’ 

‘Is Lord Dunmore making any 
long stay ?’ said Agatha. 

‘I fancy, Agatha,’ said her mother, 
playfully, ‘that will depend very 
much upon you, and how you play 
your cards. He has left his mother 
in Paris, and is supposed to be gone 
to the Highlands for shooting.’ 

Agatha felt a far greater antipathy 
for Lord Dunmore now than she had 
ever done in London, but she also 
felt at the same time that any re- 
monstrance on her would be 
useless ; so she only shook her head, 
and hinted that Lady Alice had been 
as great, if not a greater, favourite 
than herself. 

Mrs. Burton would not for a mo- 
ment admit this, and insisted on 
going over with Agatha their plans 
for the ensuing week ; so the end of 
it all was that in a few days Agatha 
was plunged into such a round of 
gaiety, that the better influence, nay, 
almost the remembrance, of peace- 
ful, happy St. Helens was lost to her. 

Lord Dunmore’s attentions cer- 
tainly became more decided than 
they had ever been in London; still 
there were moments when Mrs. Bur- 
ton felt most painfully that, after all, 
he might propose to Lady Alice in- 
stead, and she urged Agatha to out- 
shine her rival as much as it was 
possible. If beauty could have done 
anything towards attracting Lord 
Dunmore, Mrs. Burton felt sure that 
no comparison could ever arise be- 
tween Lady Alice and Agatha, but 
it was Agatha herself that she 
doubted. Sometimes, when the Earl 
was endeavouring to make himself 
most agreeable, Agatha would be 
silent and abstracted, and Mrs. Bur- 
ton’s sufferings would be all the 
greater, as she feared that any direct 
interference on her part might only 
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act as an impetus in the wrong 
direction to ruin the whole thing. 

‘Lady Alice’s style of beauty,’ 
Mrs. Burton would say to her son, 
Captain Valentine, in their many 
private conferences, ‘is, I am cer- 
tain, far less attractive to a fair man 
like Lord Dunmore than such a style 
as Agatha’s; butreally I hardly know 
how to account for his dividing his 
attentions as he does, and it must 
be Agatha’s own fault.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ said the Captain, 
‘to be going fairly enough.’ 

Mrs. Burton sighed. ‘You see,’ 


she said, with an air of contempla- 
tion, ‘although he drives Agatha 
out one day, he takes Lady Alice 
the aext; I must own it is very pro- 
voking.’ 


g. 

‘ Well, but he calls every day, and 
sends flowers, and joins us in our 
rides.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mrs. Burton, ‘ he does 
all that, and perhaps I’m foolish, 
but my heart is so set upon this 
match that very likely I am inclined 


to look upon the dark side of things ; - 


and if it should happen that hi 
mother came here before he pro- 
posed, I feel sure it would be all up.’ 
But Mrs. Burton’s fears were not 
destined to be realized. If Agatha 
had been left to herself, the chances 
are that she would have continued 
true to the instincts of her better 
nature; but as it was,a few well- 
timed hints from her mother that 
the world would say that she had 
tried to marry Lord Dunmore and 
failed, joined to a great deal of gra- 
tified vanity, and an innate love of 
power, made her rush, regardless of 
everything else, into an abyss, the 
misery of which she had never se- 
riously contemplated. Agatha was 
roused at last by emulation, by a 
thousand other reasons, into endea- 
vouring to bring Lord Dunmore to 
her feet, and she succeeded. By 
degrees he went less and less to see 
Lady Alice, and at all hours a high- 
stepping horse, held by a tiny tiger, 
both appertaining to Lord Dun- 
more’s plain dark cabriolet, were to 
ga in front of Mrs. Burton’s 


r. 
Agatha no pains with her 
dress, and she always looked radiant 
and beautiful. Lord Dunmore, like 


most shallow, weak men, was in- 
tensely egotistical ; but Agatha bore 
with exquisite patience long ac- 
counts of what he had done and said, 
and what he meant to do and say, 
until he left her each day feeling 
more and more convinced that he 
was, in her opinion at least, a man 
of profound judgment and keen per- 
ception, and he liked her the better 
in proportion as she made him 
more satisfied with himself. He 
seriously began to think of proposing, 
but he was not courageous ; his 
mother, although not present, still 
influenced him, supposing that 
Agatha wanted his money, or was 
dazzled by his ition. A cold 
perspiration would break out all 
over him, and his distrust would be 
so great that it took hours of her 
society to soothe him back to his 
former state. Perhaps, after all, 
Lord Dunmore would never have 
brought himself to the point had he 
not done so under the influence of 
excitement. Invitations had been 
issued for a ball which was to be 
given by some especial friends of 
Lady Monckton, and both Agatha 
and the Earl were invited. On such 
an occasion, Mrs. Burton decided 
that a new dress was imperative, 
and a justifiable expense, so an order 
was sent to Madame Elise to exer- 
cise her taste ad libitum, and when 
Agatha was dressed for the ball, in 
her flowing skirts of white crape, 
trimmed with bouquets of blush 
roses, and a couronne of blush roses 
in her hair, both Cameron and Mrs. 
Burton, who had presided over her 
toilette, were obliged to own that the 
effect surpassed their warmest ex- 
pectations ; and Agatha herself, felt 
as she looked in her glass, that 
her mother’s praises were not ex- 
cessive. 

Success seemed to await Agatha 
on all points on that memorable 
evening. The Earl was waiting for 
them at the ball-room door, and en- 
gaged Agatha for all the dances she 
was willing to give him. Her ap- 
pearance produced quite a murmur 
of admiration, and y Alice was 
looking her worst. Mrs. Burton 
took a seat next Lady Monckton, 
Captain Valentine established him- 
self in the doorway, and leaning on 
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Lord Dunmore’s arm, Agatha took 
her place in the first quadrille. 

It was towards the end of the 
evening that Agatha’s success became 
complete. She had been waltzing 
with Lord Dunmore, and after the 
dance was over he had taken her 
into one of the side conservatories, 
and there and then laid his earldom 
at her feet, and Agatha had said the 
fatal Yes. 

They returned to the dancing 
room, she leaning on the arm of her 
future lord, her cheeks were flushed 
and a triumphant light shone in her 
eyes. ‘I am an earl’s affianced wife 
and a peeress,’ she said to herself as 
she saw her beautiful reflection in 
the large mirrors that, festooned by 
coloured draperies, adorned the walls ; 
and, the envied of all London, she 
forgot even the man by whose agency 
all this was to become her own. She 
remembered only her triumph. She 
bent her stately head over a bouquet 
of rare exotics that Lord Dunmore 
had sent her just as she was leaving 
home, and the Earl leaned over her 


to whisper something in her ear. 
She looked up suddenly, and the 
bouquet of flowers dropped from 
her hand—standing in the doorway, 
gazing at her with a look of mourn- 
ful intentness in his dark grey eyes, 
was Mr. Lynn. 


_——— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Lord Dunmore stooped to pick up 
the flowers, but his eye followed 
the direction of Agatha’s. The 
colour had fled from her cheeks, 
leaving them of marble whiteness. 

‘I do not feel well,’ she said 
faintly ; ‘take me where I can get 
some water.’ Lord Dunmore hur- 
ried her intoa side room, and placing 
herina chair, went insearch of aglass 
of water. Agatha pressed her hand 
against her heart; that was the first 
moment she had realized that she 
loved Mr. Lynn, and then it was too 
late. She felt that come what might 
she must see him, and she waited im- 
patiently for Lord Dunmore’s return. 
She drank the water, said hurriedly 
that she felt well again, and urged 
him to take her back to the ball- 
room. Lord Dunmore’s suspicions 
were aroused in their first hour of 


their engagement, and it was not the 
least trial that Agatha had to bear. 
Mr. Lynn was nowhere to be seen. 
Agatha felt sure that he had not 
been into the dancing room: then 
why had he come at all? She was 
feverish and excited ; the fear of ap- 
pearing distrait made her try to 
exert herself to appear at least as 
gay and brilliant as she had been be- 
fore, and so that evening, which had 
begun for her in so different a spirit, 
dragged wearily to an end. 

She went down to the carriage on 
Lord Dunmore’s arm, and he put 
her in as if she were already his 
peculiar property, and muttered 
something about seeing her in the 
morning. The door closed, the horses 
turned in the direction of home, and 
Agatha sank back with a heavy sigh 
of relief. 

Captain Burton was not with 
them, and neither Agatha nor Mrs. 
Burton spoke a word. Agatha felt 
too miserable, and Mrs. Burton was 
desirous not to seem anxious to 
propose a question, the answer to 
which she felt sure would beall she 
could wish. When they reached 
their own house Agatha and Mrs. 
Burton went straight up-stairs, but 
at the drawing-room door Agatha 
paused suddenly, turned the handle, 
and beckoning to her mother to fol- 
low, went in. 

Although the grey morning light 
was breaking, Agatha held the lighted 
candle she had taken from the hall 
table in her hand, and somehow it 
gave her a spectral appearance; her 
face was almost as white as the 
dress she wore, and there was a look 
of despair in her large dark eyes. 
Neither spoke fora minute. Mrs. 
Burton sat down in a large arm- 
chair, but Agatha remained standing 
with the light still in her hand. At 
last she looked up and said suddenly, 
‘ Mamma, I am engaged.’ 

Mrs. Burton started up. ‘Oh! my 
darling child, how happy you have 
made me,’ she exclaimed; and she 
would have given her one of those 
embraces which she had bestowed so 
sparingly on her child all through 
her life, as she poured forth her con- 
- es but Agatha waved her 
off. 
‘You need not congratulate me,’ 
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she said. ‘I have promised to 
marry Lord Dunmore, but I wish I 
were dead a thousand times rather 
than look forward to living as his 
wife. You have urged me to it; you 
and Valentine have tried a thousand 
means to make me the miserable 
woman I am to-night, and Agatha 
put down the candle, threw herself 
on her knees beside the table, and 
burst into a passion of tears. 

Mrs. Burton was almost alarmed, 
Agatha so seldom gave way, and 
something like remorse mingled with 
her other feelings as she saw how 
much she was suffering ; but still the 
idea of allowing her to give up Lord 
Dunmore never crossed her mind. 
She thought it best to leave Agatha 
to Kerself, so she waited until the 
sobs had died away into a low wail- 
ing moan, and then she tried to 
soothe her, and urged her to go up 
to bed and get some rest, assur- 
ing her that things would not look 
in the least the same in the morning. 

Agatha obeyed ; she went up-stairs 
with a weary, heavy step, and re- 


fused to avail herself of Cameron’s - 


assistance beyond unfastening her 
dress ; she only wanted to be alone. 
She looked at her pale miserable 
face in the same mirror that a few 
hours ago had reflected her in all 
the triumph of her beauty, and then 
she crept into bed. 

Is there any one who has suffered 
who does not know the agony of 
sleep when there is some great 
mental pressure? When Agatha 
lost consciousness it was only for a 
few minutes, and then again she 
would be wide awake, going over in 
minute. detail all she had said and 
done, with the music ringing in her 
ears, the brilliant dresses of the 
dancers passing to and fro, and her- 
self haunted everywhere she went 
by Mr. Lynn’s mournful eyes. When 
at last she did fall asleep, her sleep 
was so heavy that, on starting up in 
bed, she could not remember what 
had happened. She pressed her 
hands upon her head, but her eyes 
fell upon a bouquet of faded flowers, 
and all rushed back upon her brain. 
with horrible distinctness. It was 
still only about six o’clock, but she 
got up, dressed hurriedly, put on a 


cloak and hat, and went out. It was 
a glorious morning, and as she 
breathed the fresh air her spirits re- 
vived. She walked slowly in the di- 
rection of the West Cliff. It was yet 
too early for any one to be about, ex- 
cept a few busy workpeople, so that 
she was absolutely startled by hear- 
ing her own name. She turned 
quickly round, and met Mr. Lynn 
face to face. 

He seized her hand. ‘ Agatha,’ he 
said passionately, ‘let me call you 
Agatha, if it be only for once. I came 
to Brighton on purpose to see you. I 
could not believe it from other lips. 
Is it true? are you engaged to Lord 
Dunmore ?” 

He was looking at her so eagerly, 
so intently, that there was no escape, 
and with a bowed head she answered 
him, ‘ Yes, it is true, too true.’ Mr. 
Lynn flung her hand away rather 
than dropped it. 

* You thought,’ he said, ‘ because 
you had no heart yourself, that I had 
none. Did you trifle with all the best 
feelings of my nature to amuse your- 
self, forgetting that you might make 
all my future life blank and desolate?’ 

‘Oh!’ said Agatha entreatingly, 
‘Iam so miserable; I never meant 
it—you are unkind, unjust.’ 

‘Of course I am unjust, Miss 
Burton, more than unjust. It was 
madness, presumption, folly, what- 
ever you please to call it; but I have 
learnt my lesson, and I shall never 
make the same mistake again.’ 

Agatha’s lips trembled so that she 
could not speak, but Mr. Lynn was 
merciless as he went on bitterly— 

‘ We shall probably never meet 
again; society draws a wide line 
between the man you are going to 
marry and the man whose prospects 
you have blighted; but I can still 
wish you happiness. You have been 
false, not to your words perhaps, 
but to your actions—may God for- 
give you, Agatha, as I do” 

‘ Mr. Lynn,’ said Agatha, but the 
words were so faint they did not 
reach him, he had already turned— 
she held out her arms in her despair, 
but he did not see her; he did not 
once look back, but went on swiftly, 
and turning a corner disap be- 
hind the cliff, and Agatha was alone. 


(To be continued.) 
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HUGO'S TRAVAILLEURS DE LA MER. 


HE books of the season are as 
much a part of the season as the 
operas or the Royal Academy. It 
is true that they are not so exactly 
defined within limitations of time 
and subject, but there is a great 
deal more method about the produc- 
tion of books than might be sup- 
posed; there is a certain order and 
rule of procedure, although, appeal- 
ing to all varieties of minds and 
interests, they are with difficulty 
grouped and classified. The book 
season begins earlier and ends later 
than the ordinary season, and the 
best time of the season is hardly the 
best time for books. And yet what 
would the season be if it were not for 
books and the discussion of books? 
Beyond this there are certain books 
which are especially books of the sea- 
son; which spring from the season, 
belong to it, and are nothing without 
it. Now we propose in this nd to 
chat a little about books which people 
have been chatting a great deal about 
during the season, and in addition we 
shall examine the peculiar literary 
phenomena of what in a narrower 
sense are books of the season. 

It is about Christmas, or a little 
before, that the first shower of books 
alights, numerous as the snow-flakes. 
As a rule this does not consist of the 
lightest of light literature, easily 
read and speedily forgotten. That 

y efflorescence comes out with the 
a and blossoms of the spring 
and early summer. The books 
which will be reviewed, quoted, 
criticised, sensationalized, come out 
before the commencement of the 
parliamentary session. You may be 
sure that there is a reason for this. 
Publishers of books are astute people 
who make their publications after 
long acquaintance with the ways of 
the world. They select for their 
big books and their important ven- 
tures the only time of the year in 
which busy people have much time 
to attend to anything that demands 


much intellectual exertion. In the 
season itself people are too busily 
and agreeably occupied to study. 
After the season they are too tired 
to do much except to turn over the 
leaves of ‘London Society’ to the 
sweet music of the summer waves. 
But to come into the library on a 
winter morning, when the snow is 
lying deep on the lawn, and the 
winds are shrilly screaming through 
the grove—this hot weather the very 
recollection is cool and delightful— 
most pleasant it is, the ‘ Times’ 
being glanced at and put away, to 
open up that noble parcel which 
has come down from Mr. Murray’s, 
or the less ambitious quota from 
some less distinguished bibliopole. 
The ladies dive into the pages of the 
thickest books, and qualify them- 
selves for an examination of their 
contents. The days are passed when 
it is enough for clever girls to lisp 
Tennyson and to talk about the 
characters in the last new novel. 
They will read for themselves and 
think for themselves, and the young 
woman who will not be in the least 
degree suspected of being blue, who 
plays croquet and rides to hounds, 
and knows all Gounod’s music, will 
also spend some stiff hours in the 
morning in mastering literature not 
better known and appreciated by 
‘ countrymen and lovers.’ 

I remember meeting Dr. Living- 
stone at one of Lady F——’s charm- 
ing dinners last autumn. It was 
just before his book came out, and 
just before he himself went off to 
Bombay on his route to attempt the 
east coast of Africa. I especially 
recall it, as I put down the book on 
the very first of the ’65-’66 season, 
and because I thought the Doctor 
himself so very much more amusing 
than his voluminous publication. 
And yet that book is very well 
worth reading. There are some 
books which ought to be read care- 
fully; when people should not be 
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content with the account in the 
‘ Athenzum,’ which almost antici- 
the publication of the book, 

and the laboured reviews in the 
Quarterlies, which appear when the 
book itself is well-nigh forgotten. 
There is a certain art, which can be 
cultivated until it attains a marvel- 
lous delicacy and precision, whereby 
a man in the course of a couple of 
pages or a couple of minutes can 
obtain a very fair notion of the 
nature of a book. The point 
which I insist on is this, that if a 
book is a good book, it is worth 
while doing it thoroughly, and leav- 
ing other books alone. I know so 
many clever people who try and 
make intellect their speciality, who 
have;never the moral courage to say 
of a subject that they don’t under- 
stand it, or of a book that they have 
not seen it. Dr. Livingstone’s is a 
good book, inasmuch as bond fide he 
has a great deal to tell us. This is 
the general difference between his 
books and those of that other 
African traveller, Captain Burton. 
Mr. Burton has left off writing for 
posterity, and now only writes for 
the season. He has found out that 
his writings a certain con- 
ventional value, and so he goes on 
producing them, but in every case 
with a marked deterioration in their 
value. Dr. Livingstone writes in a 
cumbrous way; his hard, unpliant 
style very much resembles his own 
broken English; but there is real 
substance in what he says. One 
great difference between Burton and 
Livingstone is, that Burton advocates 
Mahommedanism and Livingstone 
advocates Christianity as the great 
for the evils of Africa. The 
wholesome airs of faith, hope, and 
love pervade Dr. Livingstone’s work, 
but there is a thoroughly unhealthy, 
miasmatic atmosphere about Mr. 
Barton’s. The only thing which 
we really regard in Livingstone’s 
work is his depreciation of Bishop 
Tozer’s conduct to the Oxford and 
Cambridge mission. If his criti- 
cisms are substantially true, it will 
not be too late for Dr. Tozer and his 
friends to‘alter their line of conduct 
in accordance with it. Dr. Living- 
stone points out what is the true 
answer to Mr. John Stuart Mill, and 
whoever else endorses the philosophy 


of Malthus, that there are immense 
tracts of lands enjoying a temperate 
climate and overflowing with beauty 
and abundance, which for many cen- 
turies will amply provide for the 
overflowings of the populations of 
Europe. But the ordinary reader 
will like Dr. Livingstone’s book, not 
so much for its political economy as 
for that genuine exploring spirit, that 
love of enterprise and adventure, 
that remarkable personal experience 
which are always freshly cropping 
up beneath the geographical science 
and the missionary statistics. 

But the great work complemen- 
tary of Dr. Livingstone’s will be 
Mr. Baker on the ‘ Albert Nyanza, 
Great Basin of the Nile, and Explo- 
rations of the Nile Sources.’ Mr. 
Baker’s new work has been pub- 
lished so very recently that it 
is difficult to form an exact esti- 
mate of its precise value. The 
geographical value of his exploits 
can hardly be underrated, although 
on many points our information is 
still very incomplete; and it must 


. Still be many years before the great 


enigma of geography is quite cleared 
up. Speke and Grant had discovered 
the Victoria N’yanza, and had been 
informed that another great lake lay 
to the west. It was Mr. Baker’s 
anxious desire to discover that ‘ great 
reservoir of equatorial waters, and 
although the natives told him that 
it was six months’ journey, and 
although difficulties sufficient to 
daunt the highest courage stared 
him in the face, he gained a height 
from which he looked down upon 
the wide waters of the lake with its 
mountainous western shores still 
unexplored. Here he found the 
point of outlet for the White Nile, 
which pursues its unchecked career 
into the Mediterranean. The work 
has the advantage ‘of possessing a 
heroine, in the heroic young wife of 
the explorer, who proves a true help- 
meet for her husband in the terrific 
emergencies which arose, and who 
very nearly fell a victim to the sun- 
stroke and the rank vegetation. 
How she was carried about insen- 
sible from place to place; how her 
forest grave was dug; how her hus- 
band refused to give up hope when 
all seemed hopeless; how she even- 
tually crowned the happiness of the 
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expedition by her recovery is the 
most affecting part of a narrative 
where the intense human interest is 
kept up unflaggingly. The year’s 
detention in the Kamrasi country 
alone affords a rare experience, and 
would alone furnish materials for 
an interesting work. - Mr. Baker 
holds that the institution of slavery 
is ‘ indigenous to the soil of Africa, 
and that it has not been taught to 
the African by the white man, as is 
currently reported, but that it has 
ever been the peculiar characteristic 
of the African tribes.’ 

Other books of travel issued by 
Mr. Murray are those by Dr. Rennie, 
an able and intelligent staff medical 
officer. One of these is essentially 
a book of the season, using the ex- 
pression in its less favourable sense, 
I mean the one about ‘ Bhotan.’ It 
will be recollected that in the early 
part of the season people were talk- 
ing a great deal about Bhotan. It 
was generally expected that we were 
in for what would prove a very long 
and expensive war. The Honour- 
able Ashley Eden, whose name is so 

nliarly known in social circles at 
Calcutta, did what was exceedingly 
imprudent for any civilian to under- 
take, in attempting a political mis- 
sion into the heart of the Bhotanese 
territory. I imagine that Indian 
authorities are now pretty well 
agreed that such a mission would 
best be left to some military man 
supported by a tolerably decent 
military force. It will be remem- 
bered how the native fiends of the 
Bhotan council board pulled the 
Honourable Ashley Eden’s whiskers 
and daubed the Honourable Ashley 
Eden’s face, operations equally pain- 
ful and dishonourable, and so offered 
to a diplomatist what constituted as 
fair a casus belli as any diplomatist 
might desire. Troops were sent be- 
yond the frontier, and fora time they 
achieved the kind of traditional suc- 
cess which is always associated with 
the encounters of British troops 
against Oriental races. But there 
came a break in the stereotyped nar- 
rative. Not to put too fine a point 
on it, the British troops were sur- 

rised, repulsed, defeated. Two 
Eng lish guns were thrown down a 
ravine with the expressed obj af 
saving them from the enemy’s 


but with the specific effect that then 
they did fall into the enemy’s hands. 
On these two guns the fate of 
matters subsequently hinges. Dr. 
Rennie found himself in medical 
charge of a detachment of the 8oth 
regiment, and in that capacity he 
marched upseveral hills and marched 
down several hills, but performed 
nothing worthy of fame during these 
operations. He was, in fact, sent 
homewards before the British pre- 
parations for war were made on such 
a scale that the Bhotanese were 
driven to desire peace. The two 
guns were the obstacle. The Bho- 
tanese declared that the two guns 
were not to be found. Just as the 
British public had made up their 
— mind that, after all, it was 
ardly perhaps worth while to go to 
war on account of the guns, the 
Bhotanese made up their minds in 
exactly the same direction, and ac- 
cordingly gave up the guns about 
which they had so freely lied. Dr. 
Rennie, however, had seen enough 
of Bhotan to justify him in writing 
a book about it, as books are now 
written. If the war had gone on 
the book would have been a book of 
the season ; but as the war has col- 
lapsed, we do not feel much interest 
about Bhotan until the war breaks 
out again. When that event—pro- 
bably not far distant—takes place, 
we shall again take down Dr. Rennie’s 
book from the shelf. About one half 
of it is made up from public docu- 
ments, and betrays the mustiness of 
old newspapers ; but the Doctor en- 
livens this department by keeping 
up a running fire on the proceedings 
of the Honourable Ashley Eden ; and 
as Mr. Eden has held up one Tongso 
Penlow as the very villain and vul- 
ture of Bhotan, Dr. Rennie naturally 
devotes his attention to whitewashing 
and‘ rehabilitating’ him, and present- 
ting him in the aspect of an agreeable 
and merry-hearted old gentleman. 
A certain faculty of close, accurate 
observation, and a vein of homely 
good sense throughout distinguish 
Dr. Rennie’s Journals. He was for 
some time attached tc the embassy 
at Peking, and when the Embassy 
people thought it fully worth while 
that some one should keep a journal 
of events that were hap g during 
the residence of the first European 
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diplomatists who had ever resided 
at Peking, it transpired that Dr. 
Rennie had already commenced such 
a journal, and made some progress. 
There is, however, on the very 
threshold, a serious objection to be 
taken. Dr. Rennie is manifestly 
afraid that his insular prejudices 

ight cause him to represent the 
Chinese altogether en Jaid, and so he 
has fallen into the error of repre- 
senting them altogether en bon. At 
present we have not ‘done China, 
and are waiting till Mr. Cooke gets 
up a cheap excursion there and back 
in the summer. But in the mean 
time we take the representations of 
the people who know the countries, 
and who say that a very hideous and 
dirty picture of the Chinese has to 
be drawn, and that Dr. Rennie has 
given us nothing but the remotest 
glimpses of the dreadful realities of 
things. It is also to be said that 
Dr. Rennie has not so much given 
us a good book as the materials out 
of which a good book might be 
easily constructed. As Dr. Rennie 
had resolved to keep a diary, he 
made it his diurnal practice to say 
something, whether he had some- 
thing tosay or not. This is the un- 
happy lot of the newspapers, which 
must equally make their appear- 
ance every morning, whether they 
record a revolution or have really 
nothing beyond the police news. 
Some of Dr. Rennie’s entries are, 
therefore, exceedingly trivial; ¢. 9.: 
*It was so very hot that nobodycould 
sleep till daybreak; which, consi- 
dering that the locality was Peking 
and the time Midsummer, is not 
very surprising. Although the work 
is too desultory and ill-constructed 
to render a continuous perusal plea- 
sant or even possible, there is in it a 
large and important collection of 
facts which will greatly assist the 
reader in forming a conception of 
the Chinese. 

A very beautiful book was issued 
early in the season by Mr. Bertram, 
a well-known authority on fisheries, 
especially Scottish fisheries, entitled 


‘The Harvest of the Sea.’ In ad- 


dition to much splendid illustration, 

and very interesting letterpress, the 

book aimed at some important prac- 

tical results. Mr. Bertram argued 
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that we were injuring ourselves by 
over-fishing; that our supplies of 
fish, so far from being inexhaustible, 
were really suffering; and that, in 
point of fact, it is only a popular 
delusion to suppose that there are as 
good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it. He says that we are very 
improvident in the item of fish, and 
are ruining ourselves by our impro- 
vidence. Curiously enough a Par- 
liamentary Report on the subject of 
the Deep-Sea Fisheries was issued 
directly after the publication of Mr. 
Bertram’s work, and this Report 
arrived at a diametrically opposite 
conclusion. It strongly ur; that 
renéwed and more vigorous atten- 
tion should be given to the fisheries, 
and held out glowing expectations 
of the results that might be realized. 
Mr. Bertram has not succumbed 
before the parliamentary report. He 
will not allow the reputation of his 
book and his own professional repu- 
tation to be damaged by this parlia- 
mentary criticism. He returns to 


. the charge, vindicates his conclu- 


sions, and impugns that of the com- 
mission of inquiry. Other things 
being equal, we should rather be 
inclined to vote on the side of spe- 
cial authority than to yield blind 
credence to senatorial wisdom. Fish 
legislation has, in some respects, 
been singularly unsuccessful. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, at the dinner of 
the Royal Geographical Society, 
mentioned that when the Fenian 
raid across the Bay of Fundy, in 
Canada, was first spoken of, he did 
not believe that there were more than 
half a dozen members in the House 
who knew where the Bay of Fundy 
was. When our members legislated 
for salmon they must have known 
just as much, or as little, about the 
natural history of the salmon. In 
Cornwall, for instance, they prohibit 
salmon fishing when salmon is in 
season, and allow it in the spawning 
season. In the beautiful Fowey 
river, both stream and estuary, 
where Mr. Tennyson has poetized, 
and where lovers of rural sports may 
resort, perfect shoals of fine salmon 
escape the poor fishermen, which for 
them means the loss of bread, meat, 
and clothing, and when the legal 
leave comes, it comes too late to be 
0 
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of any service. Mr. Bertram’s know- 
ledge of Scotch fisheries is most 
thorough, but his information in 
several respects appears to be de- 
fective in respect to British seas and 
streams. oreover, fishing with 


him is too much a matter of busi- 
ness; he lacks the serene philoso- 
phy and the keen sense of natural 
beauty which ought to distinguish 
the Piscator of the Izaak Walton 
stamp. But the book is good read- 
ing, and highly suggestive of good 
feeding 


A really very splendid work is 
the new volume, the third, of Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle’s ‘ New History of 
Painting in Italy.’ Mr. Crowe is, I 
believe, one of the pleasant society 
of Anglo-Parisians; a society which 
has just lost one of its brightest and 
most eccentric stars in the Irish 
gentleman best known as Father 
Prout. Many a reader used to seize 
the ‘Globe’ for its French intelli- 
gence, because Mahoney used 
to contribute this, and the chances 
were that there would be something 
racy. If I remember aright, Mr. 
Crowe is the author of an unpre- 
tending, but useful and accurate 
‘History of France.’ Encouraged 
by the success of their ‘Early 
Flemish Painters,’ Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, under the auspices 
of Mr. Murray, are persevering in 
their costly and elaborate work, 
which is drawn up from fresh 
materials and recent researches in 
the archives of Italy, as well as from 
personal inspection of the works of 
art scatte throughout Europe. 
In great measure the work is for an 
esoteric circle, but every one would 
find it useful as a work of reference, 
and the magnificent illustrations 
with which it is thronged impart to 
ita high artistic value. But even 
the most enthusiastic art student 
will be oppressed by the minuteness 
of the criticism and the multiplicity 
of the details. The strongest interest 
of this work, as with Dr. Wagner's 
*Art Treasures of Great Britain,’ 
will be felt by the proprietors of the 
pictures criticised. Indeed such 
works as these must sometimes 
create a very strong and unpleasant 
sensation among the collectors. 
Sometimes, indeed, the sensation may 


be a pleasant one, when a picture 
which has been remanded au quat- 
riéme, or has been placed behind a 
staircase, is dec by the autho- 
rities to be a very precious example 
of some distinguished master. But 
generally the decision is the other 
way. Thus the Butler-Johnstone 
supposed Andrea del Sarto isdeclared 
‘not done in the master’s style nor 
according to his habits.’ Another 
one, belonging to the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, at Hamilton Palace, is said to 
be ‘more truly a slovenly thing by 
Bacchiacco.’ Another one belonging 
to Mr. Ashburnham, near Tunbridge 
Wells, is ‘weak and washy. It is 
likely that a pupil worked this up 
from Del Sarto’s original, possible 
that it had been left unfinished at 
his death, and was completed by 
another.’ The criticism is not always 
so unfavourable. Of the Panshanger 
portrait (Earl Cowper's) they say: 
‘ The painting is clearly Del Sarto’s, 
and finely touched.’ Mr. Holford’s 
is declared to be only a school copy 
of a picture at Madrid. These are 
samples of the Home criticism. The 
literary work is done in a very care- 
ful and conscientious manner. Every 
one will now be able to give intelli- 
gent praises to the works of Pietro- 
Perugino. The work is a modern 
Vasari. 

Whatever Lord Macaulay may 
say about the Boswelliana lues, the 
Shakesperiana lues is a still more 
destructive disorder. A more fatal 
disease can hardly occur to any 
human being. It is a disease which 
requires the severest antiphlogistic 
regimen. If it passes from an acute 
into a chronic state the results are 
truly pitiable and appalling. Every 
scrap of Elizabethan literature ought 
to be labelled ‘ Poison ;’ but perhaps 
the speediest and most efficacious 
way would be to transfer the sufferer 
to a private lunatic asylum. These 
are strong words, but they are sup- 

rted by strong facts. I know an 
intelligent, religious, and estimable 
gentleman: in an evil hour he 
plunged into the Shakespedrian 
vortex. He ought to be a prosperous 
man. But he himself is unknown, 
his children unedueated, his very 
house uncarpeted. The whole of 
his .time, and his little stock of 
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available hundreds have been 
lavished away in the search after 
Shakespearian discoveries. He pos- 
sesses an admirable Shakespearian 
library, and the ordinary reader 
little suspects of how many volumes 
Shakespearian literature consists. He 
is waiting for the triumphant demon- 
stration of a theory which will ut- 
terly confound all previous editions. 
Amid the ruin of his household gods 
he is waiting still, and fishing for 
the one-eyed perch. This sorrowful 
recollection is suggested to me by 
the handsome, bulky volume lying 
on my table by Mr. Gerald Massey ; 
‘ Shakespeare’s Sonnets never before 
Interpreted: his Private Friends 
Identified, together with a Recovered 
Likeness of himself.’ There, take it 
the title is quite enough. 

r man evidently thinks 

e has caught the one-eyed 
perch. I do not expect that Mr. 
Massey has ruined himself, for I 
observe a dedication to Lord Brown- 
low — who is extremely solvent 
—in poor 
princely kindness.’ But Shake- 
spearianism may be too much for 
- peer or commoner, however 
solvent. To think that Gerald 
Massey, who once showed symptoms 
of being a real poet, should have 
descended to become a commen- 
tator on Shakespeare! Those Son- 
nets have been the source of much 
grief. Even the powerful mind of 
the late Lord Campbell succumbed 
to them. He thought that Shake- 
speare must needs have been a 
lawyer because he wrote, inter alia, 


* When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
up brance of the past.’ 





The only sessions of which Lord 
Campbell could conceive were 
lawyers’ sessions — petty orquarterly. 
I dare say Mr. Massey’s book con- 
tains some precious grains of gold. 
Possibly, also, itis utterly baseless. To 
explain the whole of those wonderful 
Sonnets on the simple Southampton 
theory, is to my mind eminently 
unsatisfactory. I hope I have been 
misinformed in hearing that Mr. 

has dedi many years of 


Massey has dedicated 
his _ to the composition of this 
work, 


Something ought to be said about 


acknowledgment of . 


the poetry of the season, which, in 
the absence of any new poem by the 
Laureate, is not especially marked. 
The thorough Greek spirit and the 
splendid mastery of metre exhibited 
by Mr. Algernon Swinburne in his 
‘ Atalanta in Calydon,’ naturally in- 
terested people in Chastelard. But 
the interest is gone off. Chastelard, 
in fact, is not a very agreeable sub- 
ject. There is an account sufficiently 
graphic in the last volume of Mr. 
Froude’s History. That Mr. Swin- 
burne shows every promise of being 
a magnificent poet is true, but none 
the less he appears to be deplorably 
destitute of anything like a moral 
sense. Perhaps, however, the poet 
has dived more deeply than any 
historian into the complex secret 
of the real character of Mary 
Queen of Scots. But Mr. Swinburne 
must be called a very fleshly poet. 
Perhaps Mr. Buchanan is the writer 
who is rising most steadily and 
equably to public estimation as a 
poet. Sir Bulwer Lytton’s ‘ Lost 
Tales of Miletus’ is a remarkable 
work, both on account of its inge- 
nious literary experiments and the 
real poetry and eloquence with which 
it abounds. As metrical efforts, the 
book will meet with only limited 
applause; but it bears all the vigo- 
rous marks of the consummate 
literary skill possessed by its distin- 
guished author. A keen regret was 
expressed in the House of Commons 
that Sir Bulwer Lytton should speak 
so seldom, and it is equally to be 
regretted that he should now write 
so little. We wonder why Sir Bul- 
wer Lytton and Mr. Home do not 
produce a work conjointly. It is 
said that Sir Bulwer’s last novel, ‘A 
Strange Story,’ really indicates 
deliberate theories and convictions 
of his own respecting the super- 
natural. But unquestionably one 
of the greatest of Sir Edward's lite- 
rary achievements was his remark- 
able speech on the second reading of 
the bill for lowering the suffrage. 
That speech ought to be carefully 
studied by those who would compre- 
hend the breadth, keenness, 

versatility of that wonderful mind. 
He was answered by Mr. Mill, the 
member for Westminster, and these 


two speeches form the literary 
© 2 
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element of this historical debate. 
I believe the oe master of emotion 
had the superiori “| over the great 
master of logic, and this is generally 
the case ay an hag Wi. is 
greater t Aristotle, es 

than Bacon. Mr. Mill harencalined 
in his place that the attacks made 
upon him in Parliament have quite 
relieved his publishers from the 
necessity of advertising his publica- 
tions. I suppose, then, five thousand 
people have read Mr. Mill’s speeches 
to one who has mastered that re- 
markable article on Compte in the 
seldom-read ‘ Westminster Review,’ 
which constitutes Mr. Mill’s latest 
contribution to the literature of 
hard thinking. We extremely de- 
precate that servile idolatry with 
which many men seem to regard the 
writings of Mr. Mill. But the prac- 
tical success which Mr. Mill has 
obtained in Parliament is of an as- 
tonishing kind, and no mean tribute 
to this great writer's powers. It was 
thought a wonderful thing in the 
career of Macaulay that he should 


twice have turned a division by a 
speech. But Mr. Mill, in the course 
of this single session, has diverted a 
large amount of the compensation 


intended to be granted to farmers on 
account of the Cattle Plague ; and by 
his speeches on the failure of coal 
and the National Debt, he has gone far 
to make a change in our financial 
policy. Mr. Mill’s legislative career 
may not be a long one; but, to use 
a logical phrase, it will make up in 
intensity what it lacks in extension. 
Lord Derby's noble version of the 
‘Tliad’ has lent a new impetus to 
Greek: translation. Since the la- 
mented death of Mr. Worsley, of 
whom all men spoke golden words, 
the great earl ranks first in this 
important province of literature. To 
that province Dean Milman has just 
added an important contribution, in 
his version of the ‘ Agamemnon’ of 
ZEschylus, the ‘ Bacche’ of Euri- 
pides, and a valuable Anthology of 
other translations. The Dean won 
his earliest laurels as a poet, and 
having devoted his meridian powers 
to church history, he has now re- 
turned to his first love, and his latest 
efforts will also be the same as the 
first. It is thought that the author 


of ‘Latin Christianity’ grew rather 
weary before he had finished with 
the General Councils. By the way, 
the ‘History of Latin Christianity’ 
being finished, when wil! some very 
reverend Dean favour us with a his- 
tory of Teutonic Christianity? Many 
of these translations of the Dean 
were read before a youthful auditory, 
of whom, by an obvious allusion, Mr. 
Gladstone was one. The Dean was 
encouraged to publish them by those 
who retained a vivid impression of 
ee delight with which they once 
em—‘one especially, by 
veel brilliant and busy life such 
reminiscences, I should have sup- 
posed, would have been long utterly 
effaced.’ So far as Aischylus is con- 
cerned, the Dean has been surpassed 
by a lady, Miss Swanwick, who 
with singular learning and ability 
has recently translated the whole of 
the Orestean trilogy. The days of 
Lady Jane Grey are reviving. 
Another lady, Mrs. Webster, has 
translated the ‘ Prometheus’ wey 
nicely. However repellant G 
literature may be to the ordinary 
reader, the engravings from the an- 
tique in this volume are so good 
that it will be difficult to find a 
handsomer volume for the drawing- 
room table. The lighter pieces were 
embedded in the Latin lectures 
which the then Professor Milman 
delivered from the Chair of Poetry 
at Oxford. The translations from 
the Tragedians appear to be the re- 
cent accomplishment of youthful 
attempts. The Dean’s work will 
probably have the effect of rescuing 
from oblivion many almost forgotten 
names of those who wrote what 
the Dean is so good as to consider 
poetry in the declining age of 
the Greek language and eloquence. 
But, though Nonnus and Aratus may 
not be poets, Milman is certainly a 
poet, and his first-rate rendering of 
their fourth-rate compositions is 
always graceful and ingenious. We 
should like to give a specimen of 
the Dean’s powers as a translator, 
although we know that to do so by 
culling a single specimen is ve 
much like judging a house by a bric 
or a statue by a finger. Here is 
a@ very short e from ‘The 
Clouds,’ in which the Dean has well 
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caught that lofty poetry and elo- 
quence which Arietphanee knew so 
well how to commingle with broad 
farce and scathing saure :— 
Tae Crovups. 
*We come! we come! 
The eternal clouds to mortal sight, 
Our dewy forms are floating light, 
From father Ocean’s ever-sounding home, 
Up to the loftiest mountain’s woodcapped brow ; 
Whence on the beaconing watch-tower 
bright 
Down we cast our ranging sight ; 
Where the rich champaign spreads below, . 
And where the murmuring rivers pour, 
And the deep endless seas for ever roar, 
‘For lo! the unwearied eye 
Of heaven is blazing high, 
Bathing all nature in its glittering beams ; 
Qur dipping mists we shake away, 
‘In our immortal forms survey 

Where to the expanding ken the world of glory 

gleams.’ 

The great extent to which classical 
translations have prevailed of late 
is very remarkable, intimating that 
although there may be many un- 
satisfactory features in the education 
of the — day, the highest forms 
of intell 
fully adhered to among ourselves. 
Besides these translations from Greek 
and Latin into English, there have 
been of late many admirable trans- 
lations from English into Greek and 
Latin. There is a very fair account 
of them in the current number of 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ Sir Bul- 
wer Lytton’s new volume, both in 
form and substance, may be con- 
sidered of the classic type. It is an 
ingenious attempt to introduce into 
English metres a kind of Sapphic 
and Alcaic, unrhymed. Each of the 

consists of a striking narrative 
drawn from Greek sources of some 
length, and for this the metro is not 
— +3 = a hold that it is 
i a or the purposes of the 
ode, which shows in itself that the 
original metre is radically different 
from the present remote and debased 
shape. The volume perorates, not 
unworthily, with the pretty story of 
Cydippe, or the Apple, told with 
those touches of humour which are 
always lambent in this distinguished 
author's writings. Cydippe is be- 
trothed to a rich old merchant, but 
the goddess has destined her for the 
huntsman Acontius, and so thrown 


ectual culture are still care- © 


the maiden into a deep trance. The 
merchant does not relish a wife who 
falls into trances, and proposes to 
cancel the arrangement. 


* Proudly the Archon smiled, and tore the con- 
tract. 
Chremes soon found a bride with fits less quiet ; 
Then from ber trance, fresh as from wonted 
slumber, 
Bloomed out the maid and stood amid the 
flowers. 


* Megacles now, sore-smarting at the insult 
Put on his child by the coarse-thoughted mer- 
chant, 
Out from her suitors chose a grave Eupatrid, 
Grave as an Ephor schooling Spartan 
kings.’ 


Lord Stratford de Redcliffe has also 
joined the poets. We now require a 
new edition of the ‘ Royal and Noble 
Authors.’ The great diplomatist’s 
book is entitled ‘Shadows of the 
Past,’ and he tells us in the preface 
that for many years past poetical 
composition had been his relief amid 
the toils of office. It requires an 
effort to imagine the great ambassa- 
dor, the terrible Effendi, whom Mr. 
Kinglake portrays, as engaged in 
the mild, quiet pursuits of poetry. 
Here, too, we will quote just a few 
lines—lines that rise into a solemn, 
devotional strain, though the cast of 
the entire poem rather resembles 
Pope’s Universal Prayer :— 

* While here we breathe, ten thousand forms 
Of grace and radiance charm our eyes; 
But Heaven's fair vault is swept by storms, 
And nature fades and beauty dies. 


* For one brief burning hour of youth, 
In life, in love, in joy we trust; 
Another tells th’ o’erwhelming truth, 
That all we doat on is but dust.’ 


We now come to those books 
which, in an esoteric sense, may be 
called books of the season, inasmuch 
as they chiefly appeal to readers of 
the present season as reminiscences 
of t seasons. Three different 
works come under this category, 
namely, Captain Gronow’s ‘ Last 
Recollections,’ the last two volumes 
of Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s ‘ My Life 
and Recollections, and ‘ Draughts 
on my Memory,’ by Lord William 
Lennox. The first little book is the 
last of an interesting series inter- 
rupted by the author's death. We 
say interrupted ; for if his life had 





been spared there would have been 
very little to prevent a succession of 
them. Asa Guardsman and a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, Captain Gronow 
had seen a great deal of the world, 
when it was not such a busy world 
as it is now—much more light- 
hearted and gay, franker and plea- 
santer altogether. His last entry 
relates to the Derby of 1865, in which 
he dwells on the fact that the pedi- 
gree of Gladiateur runs through the 
purest English racehorses ; and long 
before the Derby of 1866 he was 
taken away. Old Captain Gronow— 
for he exceeded the threescore years 
and ten—was one of the strongly- 
marked race of Anglo-Parisians. 
Who is not acquainted with that 
race which, scattered all over Paris, 
gather to Galignani’s as their centre? 
No man knew Paris better in the 
days that were brilliant days for the 
Anglo-Parisians; but in these de- 
generate days, when the English 
Ambassador has become a sort of 
confidential clerk to the Foreign 
Office, and the great English hétel 
is by far the dullest in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré, Captain Gronow had 
little else to do than stop at home 
with his family and write out his 
Reminiscences. The aged veteran 
lived the past over again ; once more 
he became the careless Eton school- 
boy, telling how Dr. Keats flogged 
the boys and Mr. Sumner spared 
them. Again he fought the great 
fight of Waterloo, which its few sur- 
vivors cannot fight over again too 
often; and, as we are particularly 
glad to see, he tells his stories with 
good sense, good feeling, and good 
principles. There is always a charm 
in hearing about the Peninsular 
war, about the Waterloo campaign, , 
about the occupation of Parisy_andy 
we readily hear, from a man who 
can tell us about all this, a good deal 
of gossip which would be rather 
contemptible on the lips of other 
men: the sayings of the Prince Re- 
gent, and of the great Beau; how 
a Guardsman carried on an intrigue 
with Lady Betty Charteris, in the 
disguise of an Italian organ-grinder ; 
how a French marquis got invited 
to one of Mr. William Hope's 

ties by threatening to call him out 
if he was not asked; the scandals 
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and escapades of Alvanley and 
Waterford ; the loves and the debts 
of the Royal dukes; the old stories 
of the Palais Royal, and the scandals 
of the Café Tortoni. Captain Gro- 
now’s French anecdotes have more 
authenticity than most of these anec- 
dotes. Here is one about the Em- 
peror—one of many such which we 
derive not only from the writings of 
Queen Hortense, but from many 
sources which attest the amiability 
of his character :— 

‘Another anecdote, showing the 
good nature of Louis Napoleon, was 
related to me by the late M. Moc- 
quard, with whom I was well ac- 
quainted. After leaving the Mal- 
maison, Queen Hortense settled by 
the Lake of Constance, where the 
young Prince was-constantly in the 
habit of relieving poor people by 
giving away his pocket-money. One 
day he observed a family in the 
greatest distress, but having no 
money to give them, he took off his 
coat and boots and gave them to 
these poor people, saying he was 
sorry that he had not any money 
for them, as he had given away the 
allowance his mother made him to 
some other poor persons who had 
oak te by the house; but he 
ho they would dispose of his 
clothes to relieve their wants. The 
weather at this time was very cold 
and the ground covered with snow ; 
the Prince, nevertheless, trudged 
thrangh it towards home, and when 
near the house was met by Moc- 
quard, who expressed his surprise 
at seeing him in that state. The 
little fellow, then ten years old, re- 
plied, ‘ I have given away my clothes 
to some poor people to prevent them 
from starving.’ Mocquard added 
that ‘the Emperor is never so happy 
as when he can relieve the distressed.’ 

The Emperor knows the keen 
luxury of doing a good action; but, 
unfortunately, it is often those who 
possess this sensibility, who love to 
make individuals happy, who are 
ignorant of the great — 
which secure the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. Captain 
Gronow tells with some pardonable 
indignation the story of an Hnglish 
gentleman who, having known the 
Emperor at Rome, supplicated for 
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employment in the imperial stables, 
and was named extra equerry. One 
of these stories “p , however, to 
be very improba! le Count D—— 
told Captain Gronow that one sum- 
mer day, after dining with them at 
Chantilly, the Duc de Nemours 

seen a stroll, and taking out of 
xis pocket his false wig and whis- 
kers said, ‘ You, sir, have no occa- 
sion to disguise yourself; but as it 
fell to my lot to be the son of aking, 
I am obliged to have recourse to 
disguise and strategy from morning 
to night.’ Now the present writer 
knows Chantilly well, and has spent 
pleasant hours in wandering, time 
after time, among the glades and 
gardens, temples and streams, which 
once belonged to the great Condé, 
and now to the Messrs. Coutts. If 
the Duke went into the little village 
of Chantilly, at any other time than 
the races, we will venture to say 
that, despite the wig and whiskers, 
his people would recognize the illus- 
trious master of the chiteau; or if 
he only wanted a stroll, he might 
go a dozen miles into the forest and 
hardly meet a solitary peasant, 
against whom he would scarcely 
need articles of disguise. Several 
tales are told about embassy parties. 
There was rather a good story going 
about Paris a little while before this 
book was published, which its au- 
thor would probably have included, 
save for the fact that he lived more 
in the past than the present. “In- 
deed it would be surprising, if it 
were not so common, to contrast the 
accuracy and minuteness of Captain 
Gronow’s earlier recollections with 
the long blank which the present 
reign presented to him. It was 
stated at the time that the personage 
of the following stories was Lord 
Cowley, but that statement was in- 
accurate. At an embassy ball an 
exquisite in a great state of prostra- 
tion found his way into a vacant 
room, and internally bemoaned the 
exceeding slowness of the whole 
affair. To him enters an individual, 
whom for the second we will call 
Mysterious Stranger. " 

Prostrate Swell, ‘Precious slow 
here. The worst of these embassy 
perties is, that they always are so 
slow. 


Mysterious Stranger. *You are 
better off than Iam. If yon don’t 
like it you had better go. As the 
master of the house, I am unfortu- 
nately obliged to stay.’ 

Captain Gronow’s story about 
Bishop Porteus and George III, 
although he says ‘my readers will 
be interested in hearing the follow- 
ing,’ is a very old one: we could 
mention two or three places where 
it has appeared. Here are a brace 
of very short stories which we should 
like to see verified, but, as a rule, 
Captain Gronow is praiseworthily 
accurate. 

(a.) When the Grenadier Guards 
returned to London from Cambrai, 
where they had been quartered some 
considerable time, the first thing 
that was proposed by the officers 
was to invite their colonel, the Duke 
of York, toa banquet at the Thatched 
House, St. James’s Street. His 
Royal Highness, in a letter full of 
feeling and good taste, in which he 
alluded to the gallantries of the 


-regiment he commanded, accepted 


the invitation, and, as was the cus- 
tom upon such occasions, the army 
agents of the regiment were also 
invited. After dinner, Colonel 
Townshend, commonly called the 
Bull, addressed the Duke, stating 
that, as he was then in command of 
the old battalion, he hoped H. R. H. 
would ange him to propose a 
toast. he Duke bowed assent, 
when the Bull bellowed out, ‘I pro- 
pose the health of Mr. Greenwood, 
to whom we are all of us so much 
indebted.’ This toast was ill-chosen, 
for the Duke of York owed his army 
agents at that moment nearly fifty 
thousand pounds; but Townshend 
considered it a good joke, for he 
used frequently to boast of having 
astonished the Duke with his witty 
toast. Townshend was the brother 
of Lord Sidney. He was considered 
by the officers and men of the regi- 
ment to be intrepid and brave: he 
was unfortunately a slave to good 
cookery, which was the principal 
cause of his death. 

(b.) At the commencement of 
1817, the Duke of Clarence, beht 
upon improving his pecuniary 
means, decided on marrying a rich 
heiress, The report was circulated 
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all over England (where it produced 
the most intense sensation) that the 
Duke had, with the consent of his 
brother, the Prince Regent, actually 
pro to Miss Wykeham, whose 
estates in Oxfordshire were large 
and of immense value. When the 
event was communicated to Queen 
Charlotte, his royal mother was out- 
rageous. She flew into a violent 
rage, and with vehement assevera- 
tions (either in English or German 
declared that her consent shoul 
never be given to the match. The 
law officers of the Crown were con- 
sulted, cabinet councils met daily, 
and after much discussion ministers 
determined on opposing the Duke’s 
project, notwithstanding the opinion 
of one of the best lawyers, that ‘a 
prince of the blood royal being of 
age, and notifying his intended mar- 
riage previous to its taking place, 
was at liberty to marry without the 
consent of the king, unless the two 
Houses of Parliament should ad- 
dress the Crown against it.’ 

The excitement among all classes 
was at its height, when the ‘ Morn- 


ing Post’ informed the world one 
morning that the Duke’s intended 
marriage was entirely ‘ off,’ H. R. H. 
having been prevailed upon by the 
Queen to forego his intentions. In 
this course Queen Charlotte was 


evidently supported by the rest of 
the royal family; and it was whis- 
pered that as an inducement to the 
Prince to behave as a good boy, the 
Queen, Prince Regent, and his royal 
sisters had subscribed a sufficient 
sum among themselves to pay off 
all H. R. H.’s debts, and to provide 
him with an increase of income for 
the future. Much amusement was 
caused at the clubs by a caricature 
of an old sailor, called ‘ the love-sick 
youth.’ 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley has just 
ublished volumes three and four of 
is ‘Life and Recollections, a very 

poor and imperfect sort of life and 
recollections, which cannot give 
much pleasure in the recollecting. 
The present volumes are incon- 
gruous and made up, a mere manu- 
facture for the market. Last year 
Mr. Berkeley published two volumes 
of his ‘ Life and Recollections.’ The 
work was not an unpleasant sort of 


literature. It was a kind of after- 
dinner talk. Men will tefully 
listen to any one who will enliven 
the conversation as they sit round 
the mahogany, and are not very 
careful about the quality of the wit, 
if it only elicits the laugh that helps 
digestion. The misfortune is that 
these laughs are becoming less fre- 
quent than they used to be. The 
clever conversationalists are disco- 
vering that it is better to talk to the 
public than to talk to their friends. 
‘Would you believe it, sir,’ said a 
distinguished friend of the writer, 
‘I spent an evening with G——, 
who is the cleverest man out just 
now, and he never opened his lips. 
He was taking it all in and saving 
it all up for his next article. When 
I was a young man, sir, gentlemen 
would talk freely over their wine, 
and never took thought of reserving 
themselves for print.’ There can 
be no doubt but Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley has told many of these stories 
over his wine. His veracity has 
been strongly impugned in several 
particulars; but he has probably 
toid these particular stories over so 
often that he firmly believes that 
they are true. The disgraceful 
story about L. E. L. in the first series 
has been very sharply commented 
on by Mr. 8. C. Hall in the ‘ Art 
Journal;’ nor will Mr. Berkeley’s 
rejoinder in the present volumes be 
looked upon, in all probability, as 
very satisfactory. Mr. Berkeley has 
quite forgotten the homely proverbs 
which tell how it is an ill bird that 
fouls its own nest, and advises that 
it is best to wash dirty linen at 
home. Those few persons who care 
much for the Berkeley nest and the 
Berkeley family linen, after reading 
this book should look at a well- 
known pamphlet, which is a reply 
to it by the other surviving sons of 
the late Earl and Countess of Berke- 
ley. In the first series Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley brought down the simple 
story of his useful and honoured 
career to the state of his health 
‘as leaves him at present;’ when 
having objurgated Bournemouth on 
account of its excessive addiction to 
divine service, he found himself Sir 
Ivor Guest’s tenant of a little shoot- 
ing lodge, with plenty of shooting 
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and fishing, and two miles from the 
pioneer of civilization, the nearest 
postman. Mr. Berkeley knows a 
good deal about shooting and fish- 
ing; he is also an authority upon 
prize-fighting, being personally ac- 
quainted with the illustrious Heenan, 
and having committed a spirited 
assault on Mr. Fraser, the original 

ublisher of ‘Fraser’s Magazine.’ 

oreover, Mr. Berkeley has a facile 
pen, concerning which his brothers, 
with fraternal frankness, quote the 
words: ‘There are many people 
whose intellect and judgment would 
stand much higher in the world if 
they had never been taught to 
write. A whole swarm of absurd 
impulges cluster round the pen, 
which leave them alone at other 
times.’ The public having tolerated 
Mr. G. Berkeley’s previous volumes, 
or at all events having bought an 
encouraging number of copies, Mr. 
Berkeley has ingeniously spun out 
two more volumes about himself, 
with the help of reprinting some 
third-rate contributions to some 
third-rate periodicals. 

So here we have no less than four 
big volumes about Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley and his belongings, the 
value of the whole being about that 
of Captain Gronow’s last thin pub- 
lication. We are very far from say- 
ing that they do not contain several 
good things; butit becomes an open 
question with us,as with the young 
gentleman in ‘ Pickwick’ in his 
studies over the alphabet, whether 
it be worth while going through so 
much to get so little. Of several 
events here recorded, it was worth 
while having a contemporary ac- 
count. Such was the Eglinton 
Tournament, got up by the last 
lord, a frank, kindly-hearted man, 
almost idolized by many Scotchmen 
—and, what was quite as dear to his 
heart, for so testifies a letter he 
wrote me during his vice-royalty, 
—equally beloved by Irishmen, 
among whom he was the most 
popular of Conservative Lord Lieu- 
tenants. Mr. Grantley Berkeley did 
not take part in the costly revival 
of chivalry at Eglinton Castle, for 
he avows himself, if not a disin- 
herited, at least a poor knight, and of 
course, the frankness of this avowal 


must conciliate sympathy for him. 
There is a good deal of sense in the 
following remarks, and we wish he 
had acted up to them :— 

‘Supposing the affair to have 
been so arranged that there had 
been a chance of remuneration, as 
of old, I would have risked the up- 
shot of it, and run my chance. I 
had entertained a fancy for going to 
the tournament in disguise, with 
no heraldic device or banner an- 
nouncing my name, and to have 
eer my tent as an obscure 

night, desirous of entering the 
lists. Supposing that I were suc- 
cessful in the contest, then to have 
denied the chosen Queen of Beauty, 
and have claimed my right to sub- 
stitute one of my own selection.’ 

Again, there is something inter- 
esting in the personal mention of 
Dr. Jenner, who used to live at 
Berkeley, and we only wish that 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley had told us 
more :— 

‘Dr. Jenner’s house was on one 
side of the old town churchyard, 
and the high palings of the grove 
on the banks of the castle moat 
were on the other. His garden and 
our grove almost met at respective 
corners abutting on the graveyard, 
where it opens out by a stile on an 
orchard called the Little Park, 
which was the scene of the destruc- 
tion of “ye game of red deere,” 
when Queen Elizabeth and her 
favourite Leicester made their un- 
conscionable raid upon my ancestor’s 
castle and domain to which I have 
already alluded.’ Dr. Jenner often 
visited Cheltenham. ‘ When that 
celebrated physician first went there, 
Cheltenham consisted of but one 
street, and the bright little trout- 
stream, the Chelt, whence the town 
takes its name, meandered across 
the road, glistened in the sun, 
and, haunted by the emerald-hued 
kingfisher, lost itself in bosky wilds. 
Kingfisher, trout, and glittering 
pebbly strand, alike are gone.’ The 
curious thing is that, having quoted 
with great triumph an approving 
note from Lady Blessington to 
himself in the past, he attacks 
her repeatedly and savagely in the 
present. One serious objection to 
this work is that he introduces us 
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to a good deal of hard swearing ; 
another serious objection is, that we 
are too much thrown into the com- 

of demireps and coryphées. 
Tt istrne that Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
gravely shakes his {head and pro- 
pounds his moral platitudes; but 
this hardly impairs the gusto with 
which he tells stories which will 
hardly bear repetition. Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley, ina high state of morality, 
if not very edifying, is at all events 
exceedingly amusing. But to see 
him in his highest perfection, we 
should read him when he is dis- 
cussing theological topics. He very 
gravely discusses the subject of pre- 
ternatural agency, apropos of spirit- 
ualism, and introduces that well- 
known personage, the Cock Lane 
Ghost. He comes to the conclusion 
that spiritual manifestations ‘are 
quite as nearly allied to the super- 
natural as Puseyi ism is to Apostolical 
Christianity. This, to an ordinary 


understanding, would quite leave 
the question open as to the reality 
of spiritualism; but Mr. Grantley 


Berkeley hastens to explain that, 
however bad spiritualism may be, it 
is far superior to Puseyism, and is 
‘the more worthy of the two.’ Now, 
in spite of the bad opinion which his 
brethren entertain of him, we really 
believe that Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
is inclined to be cleverish, and can 
sometimes write not ill, and there- 
fore we would earnestly recommend 
him not to commit himself by talk- 
ing on subjects of which he is pro- 
foundly ignorant. About the turf, 
and gambling, and intrigues, and 
assault and battery, he is probably 
a very good authority; but we 
hardly think people will care to 
listen to him on the subject of 
Apostolical Christianity. 

Lord William Lennox has also 
something to tell us about himself. 
There is something psychologically 
interesting in these curious self- 
recollections. These gentlemen 
autobiographers have no notion of 
anything like reticence. They betray 
their follies and weaknesses with the 
most amiable frankness, and so un- 
consciously mirror the nature of 
society around them. Lord William 
Lennox is rather a veteran in the 
literary way—that is, in a certain 


sort of literary way. Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley has some remarks to offer 
respecting his comrade in letters 
and arms:— It used to be a great 
joke among us speculating why 
William Lennox, who was in the 
Blues, never came out, and why he 
never seemed to join in any sports 
of the field. We knew that in the 
regiment he did not shine on horse- 
back, and that on one field-day he 
had to hang on with both hands to 
the sheepskin, or shabrack, over a 
portion of Wormwood Scrubs, 
either to prevent or to ease his de- 
scent to the ground. Our inclina- 
tions to question on the subject 
increased when, in later years, he 
came out strong in magazines and 
reviews on sporting adventures, as 
a sporting writer.’ This is a much 
milder book than Mr. Berkeley’s. 
Mr. Berkeley’s book is rather a 
wicked book; Lord William’s is 
only weak and silly. Compared 
with G. B. he is chivalry itself to 
Lady Blessington. Moreover, no 
one can deny him the merit of his 
share in the Battle of Waterloo. At 
Lady Blessington’s he made the ac- 
quaintance of the present Emperor 
of the French, at a party where he 
met Madame Guiccioli. ‘ While 
conversing with the Guiccioli, Count 
D’Orsay approached us, and, apolo- 
gizing for his intrusion, said that 
Prince Louis Napoleon was anxious 
to be introduced to me, with a 
view of thanking me for my kind 
advice. Accordingly, I took leave 
of madame, but not before I had 
received her permission to call u 

her at Sabloniere’s Hotel, in what 
the ordinary frequenters of Leicester 
Square call “Ce plus beau quartier 
de Londres.” a Prince received 
me most graciously, and thanked 
me for the interest I had taken in 
his welfare. The service was 80 
trifling that it had nearly escaped 
my memory until brought back to 
me by D’Orsay and the future ruler 
of France. ‘Trifling as it was, I 
clearly saw that it had created a 
favourable impression on the mind 
of the Prince, who requested that [ 
would call upon him in Carlton 
Gardens. . . . To this slight cause 
I was indebted for an ners res 
of a most friendly nature, which 
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brought about many social meetings ; 
and since this was written, I have 
to acknowledge a further result of 
our acquaintance, in the shape of 
a presentation copy of the “ Histoire 
de Jules César.”’ Another distin- 
guished foreigner whom he tells us 
of was Carl Maria von Weber. He 
was present at Tom Cook’s, where 
for the first time the grand maestro 
played the music of ‘Oberon.’ This 
visit of Weber to London probably 
occasioned his death. The excite- 
ment of his triumph, and of acting 
as conductor at his own benefit 
concert, was too much for him; he 
was found lifeless in his bed. The 
following is one of the best of Lord 
William’s, stories, if for no other 
reason thin that it is the shortest. 
A certain set of men, including 
Theodore “Hook, Barham, and Can- 
non, ‘had agreed to dine at Twick- 
enham. Cannon being, as he irre- 
verently termed it, eel-pieously in- 
clined, dinner was ordered in an 
arbour at the celebrated Eel Pie 
Island; and at six o'clock on a 
bright summer’s evening we were 
ferried across the water. 

*“ What fish have you, waiter?” 
was the Dean's first question. 

*“ Soles and heels,” responded the 
attendant. 

* * Can’t dine off shoe-leather,” he 
responded. “Is the sherry cobbler 
well iced ? _ 

** Yes, sir.” 

*“ Hook’ems,” continued Cannon, 
“Dryden must have had a prescient 
idea of the American drink, for he 
remarks, ‘Straws may be made the 
instruments of happiness.’ ” 

But he tells a painfully long 
story about an adventure with the 
actress Maria Foote, afterwards the 
Countess of Harrington, at the ex- 
pense of the late distinguished diplo- 
matist, Sir Henry Ellis. When a 
young officer, Ellis was stage-struck 
with Miss Foote, and ensconcing 
himself in an old lumbering hackney 
he used to watch near her house or 
the theatre, for the chance of finding 
her alone. Hearing the lady ex- 
claim, ‘I insist upon your not per- 
secuting me,’ Lord William offered 
his protection, frustrated the inamo- 
ratos attempt at an introduction, 
and obtained an introduction for 


himself. For many hours he was in 
great trepidation of a challenge; 
but Ellis took it for granted that it 
was a relative who had interposed. 
A quarter of a century afterwards 
the two men, probably much quieter 
people, discussed the matter to- 
gether. It was a good joke for a 
mess dinner, but, perhaps, hardly 
worth while for an aged man to re- 
cord it among events of his bio- 


graphy. 

We leave these gay old boys to 
tell their own stories, and turn to 
other literature of the same descrip- 
tion, but of a higher kind. Only we 
must say that this new feature of 
the literature of our time—a man’s 
publishing his own history, making 
capital out of his own individuality, 
unbarring the secret portals of his 
lite that all may peer in, strikes us 
to be very questionable taste. In 
much the same way, magno intervallo, 
Mr. Thackeray gave his lectures 
and Mr. Dickens gives his readings. 
It is a very different thing when 
memoirs have been published long 
after their writers have passed away, 
and those affected by the public 
mention of their names have ceased 
to rejoice and grieve. Two estimable 
persons, Lady Theresa Lewis and 
Mrs. Henry Baring, have recently 
presented the public with sach me- 
moirs. It was last autumn that Lady 
Theresa Lewis issued the three bulky 
volumes of the Berry Correspond- 
ence, a perfect repertory of facts re- 
lating to the brilliant vanished age to 
which the venerable sisters belonged 
in the fullness and freshness of their 
powers. It was the last of several 
simple, massive services rendered to 
literature; and now the worthy 
editress is gone over to those who, 
in the tender Latin phrase, are called 
the majority. We wonder if Lady 
Theresa was in the habit of writing 
careful journals in the same sort of 
way as her friend Miss Berry. As 
the wife of the lamented statesman 
who would have been the best pos- 
sible leader for the great Whig 
party ; as the sister of the distin- 
guished clergyman who led the van 
of the Palmerstonian bishops ; as the 
sister also of our Foreign Secretary, 
her diary, if she kept such, will be 
of inestimable importance to a future 
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generation, as interesting as the di- 
ary which, for a long time at least, 
was kept by the late Lord Macaulay. 
It is curious to reflect that the 
small-talk and gossip of this genera- 
tion will furnish materials for the 
history of the generation after the 
next. We suppose that at the pre- 
sent day there are Miss Berrys and 
Captain Gronows somewhere who 
are recording their experiences. I 
suppose that when their books come 
out, say in 1966, there will be pas- 
sages of this sort: ‘Went to the 
Royal Academy. Saw Mr. Maclise 
himself looking at his great picture. 
Few recognized the painter, but 
I whispered my congratulations. 
Dined at Lord C—’s. Mr. Disraeli 
more amusing than ever. I thought, 
however, that he was too severe in 
some of his remarks on the conduct 
of the Reform Bill. They all say 
that he knows more about Reform 
than the whole of the Cabinet put 
together. Lord C— thinks that the 
country is going to the dogs. Af- 
terwards to the Opera. A good 
thing that poor Grisi saw her mis- 
take, and retired while it was 
possible to do so with passably 
good grace. Strange stories about 
Prince Christian. At the House, but 
Lord Romeo was too much for me. 
Looked up some fellows at the 
Garrick the very last thing. Fixed 
to dine with our set at Greenwich. 
The dinner is to cost three guineas 
a head. Mem.: might it not be 
wiser to have three dinners at one 
guinea a head?’ Such memoranda 
appear very trivial, but a great 
number of these, reflecting the many 
moods of many minds, will not be 
without value to the future histo- 
rian, and of great interest when the 
personages of the day become the 
characters of history. The Bishops 
dining at Lambeth: the Literary 
Club meeting in a grand social 
rather than a literary way; artists 
and littérateurs’ talk in rooms; the 
clerical social meetings at the West- 
end, will all be better for the Bos- 
well or the Berry who describes 
town-talk ; the lack of long, familiar 
letters will be the great obstacle to 
our descendants knowing as much 
about us as we ourselves know 
about our ancestors. 


aie’ Wintiem Diegy’ exabtie be 


rh ay oe Se , but it is no- 
thi the sort; yet it is an in- 
pom. Aned book, both for those scanty 
gleams of social life of which we 
have just given an estimate, and 
also on account of the curious 
psychological study which these 
autobiographical fragments afford. 
They relate to a period in our his- 
tory with which most people have 
only a kind of fallacious familiarity. 
The vast scattered materials have 
never yet been marshalled into due 
order and informed by a guiding 
and impartial mind. The frank, 
chivalrous character of Windham, 
although we perceive in it shades 
and flaws hitherto unsuspected, is 
still elevating and attractive. One 
reads regretfully of the noble woods 
of Felbrigge Hall, where the great 
statesman delighted to wander and 
meditate, which the unworthy repre- 
sentative of his name and estates, 
but not his race, ruthlessly cut 
down. But asthe poor lunatic has 
away, we can do nothing 
more but only regret that fatal elo- 
quence of Sir Hugh Cairns, which 
persuaded a British jury into the 
Insane verdict that poor young 
Windham possessed a sane mind. 
Another memoir of a very inter- 
esting kind, intermediate between 
the two classes we have just dis- 
cussed, is the ‘ Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence of Field-Marshal Viscount 
Combermere,’ by his widow Vis- 
countess Combermere and Captain 
Knollys. In such volumes as these 
private and public history become 
synonymous. Such a record as this 
was due to a high-minded soldier, a 
devout gentleman, a very Bayard of 
warriors sans peur et sans reproche. 
The work traces the career of the 
renowned Stapleton Cotton from the 
days when he was the careless, 
audacious Westminster boy to the 
time when he was nearly a cente- 
narian, the most renowned of the 
great Duke’s captains after Lord 
Raglan was gone. It is now-a-days 
reading for dated history to follow 
the warrior in his campaign with 
Wellesley against Seringapatam and 
in the Peninsula, and it also seems 
only the other day when Lord Com- 
bermere was one of the leading 
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social influences of our modern 
society, so prolonged was that life, 
and so vast the stride of events. 
These pages glitter with some very 
characteristic letters by Lady Hester 
Stanhope, where we see her Syrian 
adventures anticipated in her re- 
markable girlhood. Georgina Towns- 
hend appears, however, to be a still 
more remarkable young woman. It 
is a proof of the strong fascination 
which the Emperor of the French 
has over modern life, that the most 
trivial anecdotes respecting him are 
carefully collected. Thus it is re- 
corded in these pages, that having 
to dine with Lord Combermere, 
Louis Napoleon did not appear till 
both soup and fish had been re- 
moved. rd Combermere was one 
of the very few persons who formed 
a correct estimate of the great quali- 
ties of the exile, and used to be 
greatly annoyed when his friends 
underrated him. But we must dis- 
miss the work with its mere men- 
tion in our catalogue raisonnée. 

Now for a brief glance at French 
literature. The three most remark- 
able volumes which have been pub- 
lished of late are unquestionably the 
second volumeofthe Emperor’s‘ Jules 
César, ‘Les Apdtres,’ by M. Renan, 
and Victor Hugo’s ‘ Travailleurs de 
la Mer.’ But the first two are con- 
tinuations, and the interest of conti- 
nuations is always inferior to that 
which originally belongs to the first 
appearance of a work. The Empe- 
ror’s work will chiefly interest two 
very different classes of people. 
These are respectively, Latin scho- 
lars, who will be anxious to find 
whether the enormous resources at 
the Emperor’s command have en- 
abled him to elucidate any doubtful 

ints and add to our knowledge of 

istorical facts; and statesmen and 
diplomatists, who will study the 
work as we study a curious puzzle, 
to see if it will fling any information 
on a - ible cry of = 
map of Euro ut for the genera 
seater this book will have little at- 
traction. It is}very seldom that a 
French author writes in so dull a 
way as the Emperor. As arule, the 
bright, polis diamond-like lan- 
of France breaks into wit as 

as the Italian language does 
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into rhyme and rhythm. But Louis 
Napoleon was always a heavy 
writer. Even the famous ‘ Napoleonic 
Ideas’ reads more like the produc- 
tion of an obfuscated Englishman 
than of the cleverest Frenchman of 
the day. I suspect that not very 
many persons whom one meets will 
be able to give a lucid account of 
Caius Julius Cesar. Mr. Merivale, 
the accomplished chaplain to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
in his well-known work, gives them 
all the information they want in a 
much more interesting and intelli- 
gible manner. I understand that 
the Messrs. Levy are very much dis- 
appointed with the limited circula- 
tion of M. Renan’s new work. The 
rush for the famous ‘ Vie’ was enor- 
mous; I expect that more copies 
were sold of it over the counter of 
the shop in the Rue Vivienne than 
of all the new plays. But until the 
book is violently denounced and 
formally placed under an ecclesias- 
tical ban it will make no great stir. 
When good Catholics understand 
that it is a sin to read it, of course 
they will begin to read it, but 
hardly till then: Victor Hugo's 
work, although it falls infinitely 
behind that masterpiece ‘ Les Misé- 
rables,’ is still a greater work of 
genius than any contemporary fic- 
tion of the present year. But the 
book will not greatly please English 
readers, although the scenery and 
—- smay be considered Eng- 
ish; and Victor Hugo has honestly 
handled both without that unfair- 
ness and caricature which generally 
belongs to French treatment of Eng- 
lish subjects. Only those who are 
intimate with French literature— 
especially Victor Hugo literature— 
will fully enjoy it; and these will 
prefer the French—hard and queer 
as the vocabulary is at times—to the 
English version, which is, however, 
quite praiseworthy. I hear, with 
regret, that Victor Hugo has just 
lost a little fortune among those 
eccentric a east of Temple Bar, 
Bulls and Bears as they are called, 


who get up joint-stock companies, 


— and failures. ‘ Light come, 
ight go’ says the writer who makes 
mention of the great Frenchman’s 
misfortune. I do not know how 
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wealth can be more meritoriously 
earned than by elaborate and lasting 
writings. 

The mention of M. Renan’s books 
recalls to my mind the undoubted 
fact that several theological works 
have unquestionably been among 
the books of the season. The tone 
of society is becoming more real and 
earnest, without the miserable affec- 
tation of reality and earnestness. 
Few books have been more talked 
about than Mr. Brook's ‘ Life of 
Robertson of Brighton.’ The inte- 
rest perhaps became a little livelier 
when Mr. Brook was invited to 
Windsor Castle, and preached before 
the Queen. Mr. Robertson used to 
be weil known to that section of 
society which belongs equally to Lon- 
don and to London-super-Mare. He 
was well known in his rides on the 
Parade, and all the fashionables 
fluitered about his chapel. Again, 
& man so deservedly conspicuous in 
society, and so general a favourite 
as Dean Stanley, could not produce 
any book without a buzz of com- 
ment and praise. But Dean Stanley’s 
merits are always of that command- 
ing order that, if he were ever so 
obscure, he would become famous. 
A royal favourite and premier dean 
speaks from a fine pedestal; but 
speak where and what he might 
there would be no lack of listeners. 
So his last volume on biblical history 
has received an amount of attention 
seldom accorded to secular history. 
Then, again, the remarkable work, 
‘Ecce Homo,’ is affording a regular 
topic of conversation. It is perhaps 
a humiliating fact, but none the less 
a fact, I believe, that the secret of 
the authorship, and the attempts 
made to unveil the anonymous 
writer, are at the bottom of the 
greater part of the excitement about 
the work. A man is frequently told, 
confidentially, who the author of 
the book is; sometimes it is the 
great Gladstone himself, and some- 
times it is some humble college don, 
but hitherto the secret has been well 
kept. As in the case of ‘ Essays and 
Reviews, it was an article in the 
* Quarterly’ which blew the languid 
fires of criticism into a blaze. Tt is 
a remarkable fact, that each of the 
three books mentioned—which are, 


I believe, the only works of the kind 
which have become really popular— 
exhibits a suspected and impugned 
orthodoxy. The old axiom has re- 
ceived a strong confirmation, that a 
book ought to be abused to make it 
sell. But the fact is, that the minds 
of men are very much unsettled in 
those notions where it is most desir- 
able that their minds should be 
settled. From causes which it is 
not within our province to estimate 
and argue out, there is a very larg 
section of society which eagerly wel- 
comes any attacks on the old ortho- 
dox systems, though perhaps not 
the soundest in core, either of heart 
or understanding. 

It is not to be sup that these 
books represent anything more than 
that vast theological literature which 
is constantly outpouring from the 
press, representing the fact, that in 
reality we English are substantially 
a thoughtful and sober-minded peo- 
ple. Clever women will s an 
examination in the Bampton lectures, 
and be able to report to you the 
results of the labours of the Raw- 
linsons. By the way, we ought to 
report the advent of the third volume 
of the ‘ Ancient Monarchies, a real 
addition to the literature of ancient 
history. The inherent dryness of 
the subject is very well represented 
by the literary dryness of the author, 
in spite of some spasmodic attempts 
to give a lively and pictorial air to 
things in general. The advent of a 
really great pulpit orator is so rare 
an event in the Church of England, 
that it ought not to be passed over 
in silence, nor yet any sudden mak- 
ing of splendid names. We believe 
that Mr. Liddon spent a consider- 
able space of time in travelling over 
the Continent, listening to pulpit 
addresses in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, and endeavouring to penetrate 
the secret whereby foreign ecclesias- 
tical orators are enabled to hold en- 
thralled the congregations of wide 
cathedrals. So wide has Mr. Liddon 
acquired that art, that men will 
listen to him at Oxford for nearly 
two hours at a,time, and his sermon 
at St. Paul’s was perhaps the most 
remarkable of the whole series de- 
livered there. Mr. Liddon is brought 
within the range of books of the sea- 
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son by the fact that he has issued a 
volume of University sermons which, 
if not read by ordinary readers, is at 
least diligently studied by those who 
act intermediately between the mul- 
titude and great thinkers, those 
intellectual middlemen who bring 
home the thoughts of the few to the 
comprehension of the many. 

We gladly turn aside from the 
pile of books. That unconscionable 
east wind which has been raging 
with unparalleled violence and per- 
sistency into these opening days of 
June, has kept us longer over them 
than we could have wished, and has 
been loathe to let us free into the 
liberal air to shake off the ennui of 
over-nuch reading. For among 
many of us there is a great deal of 
this over-much reading; we are 
veritable slaves of type, and blindly 
accept our thoughts and facts from 
the dictation of those who are good 
enough to furnish us with them. 
Truly says a poet of our own, 
‘Knowledge comes but Wisdom 
lingers. Knowledge comes—she 
comes in whole sheets of literature, 
in the enormous accumulation of 
facts, in multitudinous reams of 
comment; but Wisdom lingers; she 
lingers late, and comes slowly and 


comes sadly, and the facts on which 
she mainly relies are those which 
are wrung from our own experience, 
and the thoughts those which are 
the slowly matured life fruits of the 
mind. Lay aside your books, my 
friends, and while the short-lived 
zephyrs invite you and the hard 
earth is still enamelled with flowers, 
read the fair page written in the 
leafy covert of bosky dells and en- 
graven on the rocks that front the 
much resounding sea. That open 
volume is the best teacher both of 
knowledge and wisdom. Grow fa- 
miliar, then, with the beauties of 
animated nature, with other beauties 
of animated nature whereof honest 
Goldsmith was not taking count 
when he coined the phrase. The 
books of the season are best discussed 
by the belles of the season when the 
season is over, and clear, concise, 
and quick thoughts will evoke mean- 
ings and sidelights of which the 
authors little dreamed, and prove 
the freshest and rarest of criticism. 
For it is by such ways that the 
ultimate value of a work is fixed, 
and the fact decided whether the 
books shall only last for the season, 
or take their lasting place in the 
affections and recollection. 
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T is not easy to determine in Eng- 
land what icular bent the 
life of a man will take who exists 
entirely for the pur of amusing 
himself. So great is the variety of 
our national character, well-marked 
as are the leading features of it, that 
@ man may be on the turf, an ama- 
teur of the ring, beloved behind the 
scenes, may hunt six days in the 
week, or may lie on the sofa all day 
and read novels, and his walk in life 
will be, comparatively speaking, 
private and unnoticed. But what 
our countrymen call ‘amusing them- 
selves in their own way, is notat all 
understood by our neighbours across 
the Channel, whose habits and ways 
of thought are characterized by a 
somewhat tedious uniformity. The 
long, low, sandy coast which awaits 
the traveller at Calais, ‘ though the 
sun rises bright in France, and fair 
sets he, may supply in its monoto- 
nous level, as contrasted with the 
ever-varying white cliffs of Dover, 
some reflections as to the manner in 
which the land they live in reacts 
upon its inhabitants. The French- 
man’s first consideration is publicity 
—anything else you please, but pub- 
licity. To this cause has been 
ascribed the lukewarm manner in 
which our national games have been 
received across the Channel, minis- 
tering, as they do, rather to what 
phrenologists would call self-esteem, 
than to the Frenchman’s master- 
passion, love of approbation. Our 
neighbours can be, and do, and 
suffer; but though they may under 
sudden impulse go up like a rocket, 
unpraised they are sure to come 
down like a stick. If the Spartan 
boy, inwhom our childhood is taught 
to believe, had been a French boy, 
he would certainly have taken the 
fox out, showed him, and put him 
back again. 

The gay, glittering life of which 
we are about to give some account, 
and which, like the coats of the but- 
terflies and the hues of the flowers, 
is at this season daily increasing in 
brilliancy, is guided by one ruling 

rinciple. The fashion which in 
land may be described as a 


current, powerful indeed, but leaving 
many a still pool and quiet backwater 
in its course, is in France a resistless 
whirlpool, a maelstrom into which 
every possessor of francs is hurled, 
and kept in a perpetual gyration, 
till released by death or impecu- 
niosity. 

We doubt not that many of our 
readers have looked at the frontis- 
piece of the ‘ Vie Parisienne.’ In 
the vignettes which compose it may 
be remarked most of the salient si- 
tuations in the ordinary Parisian life ; 
the ‘ grisette’ whose garment is short, 
and the ‘financier’ whose purse is 
long ; the repulsive chaperon who is 
looking forward, and the impulsive 
Adéle who is looking down ; the suc- 
cessful jockey who is coming in, and 
the crinoline which is going out; 
with my lord and my lady in a con- 
templative and philosophic attitude 
to crown all. If to these we add 
some few mental sketches, and bestow 
a passing thought on the Jockey 
Club at 4 A.M., with 100,000 francs 
changing hands in one rubber, at the 
Café Anglais, time three hours after 
a 1,500 franc dinner, place under 
the table and elsewhere; a few studies 
of countenance at the ‘ Tattersall 
Francais,’ which might sit respec- 
tively for envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness; Madame at 
her milliner’s in the Boulevart des 
Italiens, and Monsieur anywhere 
you please ; we‘think that our imagi- 
native readers will have seized the 
leading outlines of the picture, and 
may have patience to endure a few 
minutes of shading and colouring. 

The theatre takes up no mean 
part of a Frenchman’stime, thoughts, 
and conversation. It may, therefore, 
not be amiss if we give our friends 
in England some account of the food 
which is this season prepared to 
satisfy the insatiable craving for ex- 
citement characteristic of Paris at 
most times, and certainly of ‘ Paris 
after Easter.’ 

The stage in England, from want 
of support, has unfortunately fallen 
so low, that those who have not re- 
sided some time in Paris, can hardly 
form any idea of the intense import- 
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ance which a Frenchman attaches to 
le spectacle. The dramas and farces 
which in England find no re-echo in 
any state of society, past or present, 
hold in France with very great 
fidelity the mirror up to nature; and 
the self-same scene which is passing 
in the ‘troisiéme au dessus de 
l’entresol ’ of the next house, is being 
represented in life-like colours to the 
audience of the Vaudeville or the 
Gymnase. It might be supposed 
thatthe domestic troubles, pecuniary 
embarrassments, and petty scandal, 
from which an Englishman would 
gladly take refuge in the healthier 
excitements of hunting field, moor, 
or salmon river, would induce our 
mercurial neighbours likewise to seek 
some reaction; but far from this 
being thecase, Monsieur and Madame 
are never more pleased than when 
they behold the bickerings and in- 
trigues of morning and noon served 
up at night at a temperature of 
eighty degrees, with a seasoning of 
couplets and faintly-tickling puns. 
Itwould, however, be very unjust did 
we omit to look at the other side of 
the picture. Nothing must strike an 
impartial observer more than the 
glaring contrast between the capacity 
and performances of the minor actors 
and actresses of London and of 
Paris. Nowand then in England, a 
meteoric body flashes across the 
present theatrical darkness, and a 
Miss Bateman leaves a trail of light 
behind in the feeble imitations of the 
rest ; but as a rule, the most finished 
representation in England, whither 
we repair again and again to study 
the features of some one great actor, 
is marred by the abominable man- 
nerism, stilted demeanour, and irre- 
deemable vulgarity of all the rest. 
Until the stage becomes in England 
what itis in Germany, a powerful 
agent in humanizing and educating 
the people, this must continue to be 
the case; but it is a pity that in this 
respect we cannot take a hint from 
continental nations. France has 
beyond a doubt much more to learn 
from England than England from 
her, but this should not prevent the 
leaven of French grace having a 
salutary operation on our own lump. 
Three representations are at present 

ially engaging the attention of 
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the Parisian theatrical public, that 
is, of Paris. They are‘ Barbe-Bleue,’ 
at the Variétés, ‘Bu qui s’avance,’ 
at the Folies Marigny, and an old 
favourite, ‘ Les Diables Roses,’ at the 
Palais Royal. The first is an opéra 
bouffe in three acts, by Offenbach, 
and was produced last February. 
Since that time the proceeds have 
been upwards of 9,000/. We are 
ourselves acquainted with a gentle- 
man who has been to see it eleven 
times. Some of our readers may 
remember ‘ Orphée aux Enfers,’ by 
the same author, to which this piece 
bears some resemblance in its general 
style. ‘ Barbe-Bleue’ slightly modi- 
fies the usual French programme. 
The fun here is playing at murder, 
which does very well as a temporary 
change of the more permanent grati- 
fication attending the dramatic in- 
fraction of a neighbouring com- 
mandment. The old story of ‘ Blue 
Beard’ is of course the foundation 
of Offenbach’s most amusing and 
melodious operette, everything 
having been added which was con- 
sidered to lend interest to the plot 
and elegance to the stage efiect. 
Blue Beard himself reminded us 
forcibly of our eighth Henry, both in 
appearance and in those portions of 
his biography which the drama dis- 
closed. It is not improbable that 
some picture of him was selected as 
a model. He is brought before the 
public as equally a foe to vice and a 
friend to crime, the manifestations of 
which bent of character are very 
prettily set to music. We make his 
acquaintance between the fifth and 
sixth wives. The former has already 
He agp into the hands of Popolani, 

is alchemist, who has instructions 
to send to Hades in as quiet and 
gentlemanlike a manner as possible 
the souls of the rejected fair. The 
present objectof affection is Boulotte, 
who obtains the prize drawn by lot 
of being carried in sumptuous rai- 
ment before Barbe-Bleue, and 
crowned by him as the ‘rosiére,’ or 
most virtuous maiden in the village. 
No sooner is Boulotte seen, than she 
becomes the sixth object of attach- 
ment, and, the iage announced, 
the most brilliant festivities are 
arranged to take place at the court 
of King Bobéche, of whom Barbe- 
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Bleue is the most powerful vassal. 
Unfortunately, however, for Bou- 
lotte, within a few hours after her 
marriage, Barbe-Bleue makes the 
acquaintance of the Princess Hermia, 
the daughter of King Bobéche, and 
determines to lead her ere midnight 
to the altar, it being then half-past 
ten. There is evidently no time to 
lose, so an excellent scene follows 
between Popolani and Boulotte. The 
latter is finally obliged to swallow 
the cup of cold poison, which after- 
-wards turns out to have been merely 
a strong narcotic. The piece ends 
by the exposure of all Barbe-Bleue’s 
misdeeds, and the production from 
behind a curtain of the other five 
wives, supposed to be defunct, but 
in reality collected into a little harem 
for Popolani. Bobéche at first in- 
dignantly refuses to confer his 
daughter on the iniquitous vassal, 
but being reminded of certain horse- 
men in waiting at a convenient dis- 
tance, he suddenly changes his mind, 
and the ‘ happy, happy, happy pair’ 
are welcomed into matrimony with 
the same magnificence as before, and 


a splendid chorus of ‘ Hyménée-Hy- 


menée,’ &c. History and M. Offen- 
bach are silent as to whether or no 
they lived happily ever after. It 
will be remarked that there is no 
attempt at poetical justice to the 
amorous hero, who thus sums up his 
own character : 


* Je suis Barbe-Bleu, o gué, 
Jamais veuf ne fut plus gai.’ 


The next piece on our list, and 
one which has had an uninterrupted 
ran for many months, is ‘Bu qui 
s’avance. The name is judiciously 
chosen, for we believe that not a few 
have been induced to take tickets in 
order to see what could be the ex- 
planation of so strange a title. The 
derivation is from a line in Offen- 
bach’s ‘ Belle Héléne,’ 

‘Voila le roi Bar 
Bu qui s’avance. . . . Bu qui s’avance 
+ « « - Bu qui s’avance. . .’ 


* Bu qui s’avance’ is formed at 
the -little theatre called the ‘ Folies 
Marigny,’ which is charmingly situ- 
ated among trees and flowers at the 
lower end of the Champs Elysées. 
It is a very small house, only hold- 


ing five hundred, but the enter- 
prising manager contrives to keep 
it always full, and sustains the prin- 
cipal character himself. This per- 
formance belongs to the class termed 
‘reviews’ in Paris, but our readers 
are recommended to imagine some- 
thing a little different from the 
‘Quarterly.’ The idea is to place 
before the public a lively sketch of 
such of the salient events of the past 
year as may amuse babes without 
proving too strong meat for them. 
Our own pantomimes, of course, at- 
tempt to recal in a grotesque fashion 
the events of the past year, but it is 
needless for us to say that the fable 
of the lap-dog and the donkey is 
here applicable. Politics being en- 
tirely excluded from the reviewer's 
field of action, he is driven to ex- 
pend all his resources in depicting 
social foibles, and firing off little 
metrical popguns at local abuses. 
In fact, the material worked up on 
the French stage at the present day 
resembles not a little that employed 
by Parisian cooks, where a very little 
meat indeed is so prepared with 
piquant sauces, that the original 
material attains a dignity and im- 
portance much beyond its true value. 
That this species of entertainment 
should, with the exception of operas, 
and the representations at the Fran- 
gais, be the only kind of dramatic 
performance which will pay, is, we 
think, a fact not flattering to the 
French people. We have in vain 
sought to discover any theatre-going 
section of society which has higher 
aspirations, and it is matter for re- 
gret that a nation so richly endowed 
with dramatic genius should never 
try to aspire beyond the region of 
elegant buffoonery. In this respect 
Parisians contrast very unfavour- 
ably with Germans, to whom, we 
need hardly remark, Shakspeare is 
as familiar as Schiller, and who seek 
to invest ‘die Bretter die die Welt 
bedeuten’ with some of the earnest- 
ness and significance of the great 
a of human life. a 

t is proposed shortly to o a 
small theatre for the cnstedius bae- 
formance, in their original languages, 
of Sophocles, Euripides, Terence, 
and other classical dramatists. We 
should think that, left to the tender 
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mercies of the ‘ Quartier Latin,’ its 
existence would be short. We may 
here remark that in one important 
respect a great change has been 
effected in Parisian taste within the 
last few years. Not longer ago than 
the year 1859 the music of Germany 
was almost totally unknown in the 
French eapital, and, when known, 
disliked. This, as far as instru- 
mental music is concerned, is almost 
equivalent to saying that all real 
music was unknown. It is to the 
enterprise of a single individual, 
Mr. Pasdeloup, who some six years 
ago conceived the project of render- 
ing the beautiful harmonies from 
beyond the Rhine a pleasure instead 
of a pain to the Parisians, that we 
owe a great revulsion of public feel- 
ing in this respect. Mr. Pasdeloup 
hired a very large circus called the 
‘Cirque Napoléon, capable of con- 
taining four thousand people, and 
has succeeded, like a modern Or- 
pheus, in attracting every Sunday 
as many listeners as the building 
will hold. We are of opinion that 
homilies of less value may be heard 
of a Sunday afternoon than the 
stereo sermons of Beethoven 
and Mozart. 

We will take our readers to one 
more theatre, the ‘Palais Royal,’ 
and will extend to the fair and wise 
ladies who appreciate the best 
‘London Society’ the privilege of 
entrance, which they will not enjoy 
in any other manner. 

The Palais Royal Theatre has one 
object, viz., to make its audience 
laugh, by fair means or foul. Its 
managers think that a perception of 
the ludicrous, as one of the leading 
characteristics of human beings, 
must be carefully cultivated. We ad- 
mit that they fully succeed in amus- 
sing, nor were we greatly shocked 
by anything we heard on the even- 
ing of our visit. This, however, was 
mere chance, and it is certainly not 
@ place for ladies. On this subject 

is one remark to be made, 
which is, that in England, when a 
play is coarse, it cannot remain a 
matter of doubt;. whereas we are 
convinced that English ladies might 
hear ‘Bu qui s’avance,’ or many 
of the other Parisian perform- 
ances, and remain in blissful igno- 


rance as to the cause of the titter 
in the pit and the horse-laugh in 
the gallery. 

‘ Les Diables Roses’ has been be- 
fore the French public for a consi- 
derable time. In plot it is common- 
place enough, though very amusing 
in detail. The rich and insolent 
suitor comes with note-book in hand 
and reads to the lady and gentleman 
he wishes to select for his second 
parents the tolerably satisfactory 
particulars he has been able to 
collect about them. The desired 
marriage is soon arranged. The 
future mother-in-law professes her- 
self deeply impressed with the supe- 
rior virtue. and merit of the young 
gentleman, a conclusion which she 
is subsequently compelled to modify, 
for the piece turns on the unex- 
pected meeting of father-in-law, son, 
and mother-in-law in the most awk- 
ward situations. The numerous 
‘old loves’ of the hero of course 
figure very largely in the story, but 
by far the most amusing character 
is Pavillon, a fencing-master. 
Those who are familiar with the 
jargon of the French ‘ salles d’armes,’ 
with the confident style of encou- 
ragement in which the ‘ professeur’ 
addresses the most hopeless pupils, 
with his self-satisfied anecdotes, and 
with the chronic jokes which occur 
in a circle, like the seasons, must 
confess that Pavillon is nearly per- 
fect. The ‘coup du commandant’ 
which he treasures up with mystery 
as his ‘botte secréte,’ and commu- 
nicates in a whisper to any pupil 
who may have occasion to make use 
of a foil without a button, at last 
transpires. The two combatants 
being ‘en garde,’ and having ex- 
changed some passes, the possessor 
of this artistic stroke suddenly ex- 
claims, ‘ He! les gendarmes!’ Upon 
the adversary turning to look for 
the guardians of the public peace, 
he is run through the body. ‘Seule- 
ment,’ Pavillon adds, ‘on ne le re- 
péte pas souvent, parce qu’on pour- 
rait étre pendu.’ Later on, when 
the master has forgotten all about 
the lesson imparted, he is himself 
transfixed in the most amusing 
manner by a pupil with a‘ He! les 
gendarmes!’ The wound inflicted 
is naturally of a description likely 
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to be mentioned with some reserve 
by a hero. 

To pass from the shadow to the 
substance of life, we have met in a 
French periodical with a sketch of 
the life of ‘Le petit Chose,’ of which 
some account may amuse our read- 
ers. He is the type of a very large 
class, the professional ‘ languid swell’ 
of the French capital, who may be 
looked on with a degree of interest 
as a sort of hot-house plant hatched 
by artificial civilization. 

About half-past twelve ‘ Le petit 
Chose’ wakes, and becomes avail- 
able for the purposes of active life. 
He rings the bell for his valet, who 
admits the light of day. He next 
enters his bath in an | 
room, where, reposing in the limpi 
and perfumed wave, he opens his 
letters, and has a pitched battle with 
his tailor. He then repairs to break- 
fast, for the preparation of which he 
keeps a special cook. He never 
dines at home, and the number of 

laces he will dine at is extremely 
imited. Bignon, the Grand Hotel, 
or his Club, or Hardi. He abhors 
the name of the Café Riche or the 
Maison Dorée, and thinks perhaps 
with the wag who remarked that ‘ il 
faut étre bien hardi pour diner chez 
Riche, et bien riche pour diner chez 
Hardi.” To return to this young 
gentleman’s morning programme; 
as soon as he has finished his break- 
fast he begins to think about his 
toilet. Having made up his mind 
as to what he shall put on, he dis- 
appears into a fourth room, emerg- 
ing in about three quarters of an 
hour fresh as a rose and smelling 
deliciously. About two o’clock his 
three-button gloves are well on, and 
his hat is, as the French express it, 
‘installé.’ According as he goes to 
see Loloche or to ride, he takes his 
cane or his riding-whip. Between 
four and five he comes in to dress, 
and then off to the ‘ Impérial,’ pour 
faire un petit bac. In order to be 
always sure of this amusement, he 
takes care to belong at once to the 
‘Petit Club,’ the ‘ Sporting,’ the ‘ Im- 
périal,’ and the ‘Mirliton,’ where 
they play at different hours. We 
may remark, in passing, that the 
game of ‘baccarat’ has just been 
forbidden in Paris, though to what 


imaginable purpose, so long as ‘ lan- 
squenet ’ and other pastimes are per- 
mitted, we cannot fathom. The only 
effect will be to concentrate people’s 
attention in private on ‘ baccarat.’ 
We will spare those who have thus 
far accompanied ‘le petit Chose’ in 
his useful day the description of his 
evening toilet. The finishing stroke 
to his at this hour used to be a 
touchingly simple rosebud, but he 
has now su ed in getting a small 
foreign order; such a little one, but 
it will do. For him the terrible 
iod of vacuity, when life is a 
arden almost too heavy to be 
borne, and yawns succeed each 
other with fearful rapidity, is the 
interval between nine and twelve. 
But the prospect of another ‘ petit 
bac’ has a sustaining effect on his 
nerves, and, midnight once arrived, 
his spirits return. It must not be 
supposed that he is a reckless gam- 
bler, for he has just enough sense to 


exercise discretion in this respect 


His hour for retiring to rest is be- 
tween seven and half-past seven in 
the morning; after eight it is rare to 
find him out of bed. This picture 
may be a slight caricature, but we 
think it is best described as a co- 
loured photograph. 

These have lain some time 
in our , and not only Easter 
but Whitsuntide has passed away. 
The lilacs have come and e, 
and the golden laburnams have 
vanished too. Yet Paris does not 
empty with the usual rapidity, and 
very many hesitating travellers are 
here awaiting the course of events. 
There is a general inclination to re- 
trench expenditure, and the shop- 
keepers are bitterly complaining 
that many families have gone to the 
country without making their usual 
purchases. War is casting its 
shadow before, both in the shape of 
doubt and anxiety for the future, 
and of present loss in the falling of 
all public securities. The cafés are 
full of the most contradictory re- 
ports, and it is a grand time for 
elderly gentlemen who delight in 
being the centre of a minute circle, 
and Gdivaten oracular dicta of the 


most ——- and the most unin- 
gl 


telligible nature. Not that the ex- 
ternal aspect of the city is other 
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than the common one: it would, in- 
deed, require a convulsion of Europe 
to effect that, and we believe that 
particular individuals in particular 
green coats would enjoy their cup of 
chocolate and their cigar on. the 
Boulevarts with their wonted calm- 
ness if the distant hissing of mus- 
ketry and tramp of soldiery an- 
nounced another siege of Paris. 

« It is not unintelligible that the 
average Frenchman should make 
Paris and life in it at once his de- 
light in this life, and that he should 
dimly trace out for a more perfect 
state of existence other Boulevarts, 
still wider, still better lighted, with 
more theatres and cheaper tobacco. 
If we consider what French country 
life is, and the few inducements it 
holds out, we can hardly wonder 
that our neighbours cling closely to 
Paris. Of course it may be said that 
the country life, like that of the 
town, has been gradually developed 
to suit the wants of the nation, and 
that it is a case of supply and de- 
mand; yet we think that an intelli- 
gent Frenchman who had spent 
some years in England would find 
great difficulty in making his time 
in the provinces pass without te- 
dium. e except, of course, a few 
chateaux and considerable houses 
where our own habits in this respect 
are copied, and whither people still 
retire to turn a selection of their 
town acquaintances into friends. 
As a rule, wealthy Frenchmen are 
destitute of sportsmanlike tastes 
(from which we beg to exclude their 
apparently genuine love of shooting 
sparrows), of scientific interests, and 


of any strong bias for the study of 
Nature in an artistic or contempla- 
tive point of view. Of course the 
subdivision of land is in part the 
cause of this; and it is very intelli- 
gible that the instinct of property 
which might induce a man to spend 
months of the year in a place 
sufficiently extensive to enable its 
owner to enjoy privacy and inde- 

ndence, faile to attach the lively 

arisian to three potato fields and 
an orchard in a remote department. 
‘ Planting cabbages’ is their common 
idiom for provincial life, but agri- 
cultural tastes are rare among 
townsmen, and the sprouting of the 
most precocious and well-conducted 
cabbage imperfectly satisfies their 
innate love of emotions. Like trout 
in a pond, the first essential to their 
well-being is a constant flow of fresh 
water in the shape of small novel- 
ties. 

Since the above was written, the 
‘Grand Prix de Paris’ of 100,000f. 
has been won by our own country- 
men at the Bois de Boulogne; the 
first three horses in being all Eng- 
lish. Sunday, the 27th May, on 
which the race was run, was fine, 
and the crowd enormous. Although 
prepared for the result on this occa- 
sion, the French were not enthusi- 
astic in their congratulations of 
Ceylon and Primate, and not even 
‘a feeble cheer the Dane to our 
cheering sent us back.’ This event 
over, the city will, as usual, lose 
the greatest part of its fashionable 
society, and ere long be delivered 
over to strangers and pilgrims with 
return tickets. x. 
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OUR SEASIDE RESORTS. 
Saltburn-t p-the-Hea. 


T was last autumn, about the 
middle of September. I was one 

of the last men in town. I stood in 
need of a ‘thorough change.’ If 
any of the other few ‘last men’ in 
town happen to glance at these lines, 
I need not tell them what sort of 
place London was then. Oven, 
gridiron, all fiery kind of compari- 
sons rise to the tongue, and bring 
back to remembrance the fretful, 
worn condition of those weary toilers 
whose duty chained them down, 
while the ‘world of London’ was 
scattered for play to the four corners 
of the earth. At last the moment 
of hard-won freedom arrived, and I 
could go. Where? It was the old 


question. I had been too busy to 
think much about it beforehand, 
and now that I began to do so, one 
place after another was dismissed 
with impatience. Too late! too late! 


was the fault with most. Iwas sick 
of the Continent—too old a bird, or 
too lazy if you will, to spend my 
holiday twisting about peaks, passes, 
and glaciers. I wanted ‘setting-up’ 
in a quiet way; none of that spas- 
modic, make-believe holiday work 
which seems to consist in first wear- 
ing yourself out and then bragging 
about the feat. So the Continent 
was not to be thought of. But at 
home, where should I go? I must 
have been very bilious I suppose. 
One seemed to have been every- 
where, and for some slight reason, 
nothing very particular, one did not 
seem to desire to go back just at 
present to any of the places ticketed 
in guide-books as ‘ favourite,’ ‘charm- 
ing,’ &c., &c. Things look very black 
indeed in such a mood. If I had 
only got away like other people, I 
could have done so-and-so nicely! 
A happy idea at length occurred 
which put me in better humour. 
A year before some friend said 
* You should go down to Saltburn. 
Nice, small, quiet place—beautiful 
hotel, and, let me tell you, the snobs 
havn’t found it out yet.” I pondered 
this last hint. Man, of course, is a 
sociable animal, but sometimes he 


gets a little too much of ‘Society.’ 
All great spirits, they say, require a 
certain amount of solitude. Striking 
the balance of probabilities, it amend 
to me that Saltburn would probably 
be as good as most other p —it 
would have the advantage of fresh- 
ness—if the local notabilities had 
, and were trying to give it a 
ce, perhaps it would have some 
attractions. But if it should turn 
out a little dreary, why, one could 
fall back on the greatness-of-spirit 
idea, and by the help of a little phi- 
losophy not imagine the grapes too 
sour. SolI began to inquire about 
this new watering-place. I looked 
up ‘ Bradshaw,’ and found him rather 
hazy on the subject. The place 
seemed to exist somewhere on the 
Yorkshire coast, but the difficulty 
appeared to be how to get at it. I 
ventured a question to a couple of 
friends rather famous for the pride 
they had in their topographical abi- 
lities, and the answer was, ‘Salt- 
burn? Saltburn? Never heard of 
it. This rather pleasedme. It had 
evidently not yet become too cheap. 
So I set systematically to work, and 
found that Saltburn-by-the-Sea is 
near Redcar, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, in the parish of Marske, 
lying on the shore of the Vale of 
Cleveland, about midway in the bay 
between Whitby and Hartlepool. 
Farther, I found out that a branch 
of the North Eastern Railway, the 
good old Stockton and Darlington 
(ever memorable in our railway an- 
nals as the earliest passenger line in 
the kingdom), would take me to the 
spot. This wasenough. I packed, 
set out, and made my way to York, 
there to take the chance of the first 
train which would sweep round to 
Saltburn. 
~ In the morning I shot out of the 
grand arch of the Great Northeru 
terminus; at noon I was under the 
shadow of York Minster; in the 
evening, after twisting off and on 
the Cleveland coast, past the huge 
furnaces which proclaim that there 
iron is king, I stopped at a neat stu- 
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tion which I found formed the back 
of the Zetland Hotel, the central 
point of Saltburn-by-the-Sea. 

It was dark when I got in; I was 
tired and hungry, so my operations 
that evening were confined to a sur- 
vey of my quarters. It was satis- 
factory. The ‘Zetland’ I found to 
be a spacious, well-ordered hotel of 
some 120 rooms, with what may be 
called all the ‘ newest appliances,’ and 
with an unmistakably good cook. 
This put me in good humour. 

meng pe de: the coffee-room next 
morning, I shall not soon forget the 
pleasant surprise with which I took 
the bearings of the place. Perched 
on a cliff 150 feet above the level of 
the sea, the hotel, with its broad 
stone ‘terrace, faces the German 
Ocean, and bisects the crescent-like 
front of the little village of Saltburn, 
with its pretty lines of extending 
villas. To the right, intersected by 
deep gullies, the cliff gradually rises 
until we come to the bold towering 
headland, Huntcliff Nab, a clear 500 
feet above the sea, which lashes 
up to its base. To the left the cliff 
slopes down—down to five miles of 
long, firm, level sand—on to Redcar, 
beyond which, in the dim sunny 
distance, Hartlepool may be faintly 
discerned. 


So much the new-comer can take 
in at a glance. Behind him, too, 
he sees the rich vale of Cleveland 
and the wooded knolls of Up- 
leatham (the Ear! of Zetland’s seat). 
But it takes time, I found, to ex- 
plore the fairy glen which is the 
crowning charm of what might at 
forent be called the Broadstairs of 

north. Standing on the terrace 
and looking seaward or to the cliffs 
you have a bold coast and a bracing 
breeze; turn off the terrace by a 
winding road a few steps, and Skel- 
ton Beck, as it ripples into the sea, 
lies at your feet,—on for a few hun- 
dred yards into the glen and you are 
in a new scene altogether. Foot- 
paths lead you through arching 
woods, the air is soft and balmy, 
laden with the perfume of flowers. 
The change is sudden and startling. 
You are still near the sea, but its 
moan comes gently on the ear, 
mingled with the ripple of the 
fresh water far down in its channel 


below. The sun struggles through 
the green curtain overhead and 
lights up the wild flowers at your 
feet. All is cool, quiet, and refresh- 
ing. What a change from town life 
I found it all! At the end of the 
first day I had made up my mind. 
Eureka! Here I shall stay. Let 
those who choose be broiled on the 
Rhine, or rattle through Switzer- 
land, there to toil and be fleeced and 
bullied. In this half-known nook 
of the old country—this quiet eddy 
on the stream of life, I shall stay 
while I can. When I am active the 
cliffs and the sands will afford me 
exercise. When I am lazy I shall 
read and dream in the glen. And 
I did it for a whole month, and 
came back to work with a clearer 
head, firmer nerves, and a better 
temper and digestion. 

I suppose there are a good many 
people like myself who prefer their 
own country to any p on the 
Continent, and who are weary of 
the regulation watering-places, so 
awfully dear, so awfully hot, and so 
wonderfully dressy and ‘proper.’ 
It is for the benefit of such (pro- 
vided they have no daughters to 
get off) that I have thought of 
writing these few lines about the 
place I discovered. They may be 
thankful for a hint in time this 
season. And as these lines are to 
appear in ‘ London Society, Nature 
will there be allowed to — a 
little for herself. Mr. Arthur Brown, 


of Saltburn, is an accomplished pho- 


tographer. So from some points 
caught by land and sea the cliffs and 
the w shall be ‘taken down.’ 
It is with half a grudge I let the ori- 
ginal pass out of my portfolio. I 
remember the chuckle of a cheery 
old gentleman with whom I used to 
chat down there. ‘ Well, sir, he said, 
‘I hope too many people won’t find 
out this place in my time. It will 
last my time, sir, and I think our 
posterity may be left to find out 
nice places for themselves. As Bab- 
bage said about the coal, sir, let pos- 
terity find out how to heat them- 


. selves; so J say let them find out 


where to amuse themselves and 
“ pick up.”’ However, the old gen- 
tleman meant no harm—he was not 
really selfish, And I think that 
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those who have had the taste and 
the enterprise to give the tourist the 
means of accommodating himself at 
this lovely spot should receive fair 
measure of thanks for what they 
havedone. As to their profit, it will 
no doubt be great, when, in time, 
the cliffs and glen of Saltburn be- 
come more accessible, by a branch 
railway on the Whitby side, where 
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now only a daily coach covers the 
rough fourteen miles between the 
two places. 

I make no attempt to tell all the 
walks and drives and rides which 
the place affords. Are they not all 
written and tabulated in the little 
local and rather original guide- 
books of Messrs. Farndale, Twed- 
dell, and others. There is quain 
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A View oy THE GLEN, SaLrsuRN-by-THE-Sea. 
(From a Photograph by Arthur Brown.) 


old Staithes; there is Mount Shandy; 
there are Kilton Castle and Kilton 
Woods. In fact, I did not cover 
one half of the romantic places. I 
rotated about Huntcliff, the sands, 
the coastguard station, the life-boat 
(not forgetting the hotel at regular 
intervals), and the glen. The na- 
tives say that the glen extends in- 
land about three miles. I worked 
through about two miles; perhaps 
some other day I may get through 


the other mile, if I begin where I 
left off. 

The mention of the life-boat re- 
minds me that I was at Saltburn 
during one of those great gales 
which scatter so many wrecks round 
our rock-bound coast. From the 
lofty cliffs it was an awe-inspiring 
sight to watch the burst and listen 
to the whistle of the storm. Sad 
enough, next day, to walk along the 
coast and see the wrecks washed 
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ashore, and to hear the dismal 
tidings come in, hour by hour, of 
the lives lost on that eastern coast 
since yesterday’s sun went down! 
How many of those who read these 
lines have ever studied the ‘ Wreck- 
Chart of the British Isles?’ How 
many of them have ever spent (as I 
have done) an afternoon on the 
Goodwin Sands? For these, I here 


insert an anonymous scrap which I 
picked up some time ago. It well 
expresses the feelings called up by 
the desolation which follows an 
angry storm at any point on our 
shores :— 

‘It isa strange ramble amongst 
the ridges and hillocks of sand; and 
for all the tranquillity of the sea, 
for all the lustre of the sunshine, 


Huntcurr Port, SaLrBsuRN-B8Y-THE-Sza, 


one can hardly help a sort of weird, 
wild feeling. The mystery and the 
dread of the place haunt you, even 
as you stroll carelessly on; the ex- 
ceeding loneliness of it—the very 
gulls have flown away—is only in- 
tensified by the little groups of 
human beings, who look so small 
upon the great, long waste—the 
barren, rolling, shifting, pitiless wil- 
derness. Thus dim, thus indistinct, 
might loom a caravan in Arabia; 
and the Goodwin Sands are the 


Sahara of the sea. They are a desert 
within a desert; themselves fatal, 
and circled by the fatal waves. 
Beautiful indeed they are, with their 
placid lakes where the surface of the 
water is not broken by a ripple— 
beautiful, if you take them in mass, 
for the gleam with which they an- 
swer the glow of the sun—beautiful, 
if you take them in detail, for the 
delicate mouldings, fretwork, and 
tracery where the narrow streams 
have left the lovely record of their 
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path; and it isa moment to be re- 
membered when you sit down apart, 
and watch the white and green of 
the breakers that curl and curve 
around the barriers of the sand, and 
inhale that wonderful air which 
seems like the very essence of life 
long-sought, and hearken to the 
perpetual wandering warble of the 
wind, that is now hushed into its 
softest and sweetest murmur. Beau- 
tiful, and yet terrible; for, try as 
you like, you can’t forget the history 
of the Goodwins, and you know that 
the sad volume has many pages yet 
unturned. In onesingle November 
storm, a hundred and sixty years 
ago, thirteen men-of-war struck 
upon them, and were miserably en- 
gulphed, dragged down by the cruel 

uicksands, or battered to pieces by 
the breakers; and thousands since— 
from the stately East-Indiaman, 
home-returning, with two hundred 
souls on board, to the poor little 
fishing-smack, with just a couple 
of sailors and a boy—have gone 
down as wretchedly. You think of 
the dark nights of winter, when the 
wind blows a hurricane dead on 
shore—when the lights cin hardly 
be seen through the wild whirl and 
drift of scud and spray and snow— 
and when gallant men are horribly 
swallowed up by this huge cruel 
monster, that waits and watches, 
that wakes and kills. Thank God 
that for every story of calamity we 
can quote another of human daring 
and endurance; that, when the 


storm does come, the plainest, rough- 
est boatman on the coast is touched, 
if but for a moment, by a spark of 
that electric fire which kindles a 
man’s nature into heroism! As for 
the dead, if they died at their post 
and doing their duty, we need not 
insult their memory by laments; 
for, after all, there was that in them 
which no storm could kill; and as 
for the change which we dimly know 
as death, it was, for brave men, “a 
beautiful death to die!” ’ 

That noble society the ‘ National 
Life-boat Institution’ has a station 
at Saltburn, and a fine sight it is to 
see the crew exercised. Almost 
under the shadow of lofty Huntcliff 
lies the little trim boat-house with 
the tiny craft which canlive through 
the hour of danger and with its 
skilled hands save lives from that 
waste of waters. 

Nature has given Saltburn-by- 
the-Sea great advantages, and 
shrewd eyes have perceived it. It 
combines inland and seaward beau- 
ties and sanatory benefits in a de- 


gree which comparatively few other 


— do. Capital and enterprise 
ave bestowed upon it comforts 
which in due time will attract 
many visitors. Then of course it 
will become less exclusive and less 
aristocratic, but it will be the means 
of bringing back health and strength 
to many a jaded toiler from the 
hives of Politics, Literature, Art, and 





COMMEMORATION : AN OXFORD MIXTURE. 


HE Summer Term hath flown on silent wing 
Beneath the midday June: as the cool mist 
Flits calmly from the fresh green meadow kissed 

By amorous morning; and the Graces bring 
With jocund dance its last delicious day, 
When, in the theatre, ’mid a concourse gay, 

Meet tribute to the past old Oxford hastes to pay. 


Have you not stood upon some lonely bark 
In the sad twilight, ‘neath a fleece-veiled sky, 
When the green waves change colour, as the sigh 

Of herald breezes that attend the dark, 

Wild sea-night is breathed o’er them; and the deep 
Trembles expectant, roused from the sweet swoon 
Erewhile she lay in, in the languid noon, 

And frets as though she scarce could longer keep 
Some cherished might from bursting forth too soon: 
Then, as the long-awaited Empress-moon 
Lifts her bright majesty, forth bursts the blast 
In frenzied roar to greet her: and from mast 
And tightened cordage draws in furious glee 

The wildest, shrillest chords in Nature’s harmony ? 


Say, hast thou felt this? and would once again 
On good dry land list to a kindred strain : 
Come, stand with me ’neath the Sheldonian dome, 
And shut thine eyes—and picture thy sea-home. 
How frets the gallery with murmurs hoarse! 
How threat’ning breezes wing their way across ! 
How tremblingly expectant is the hum 
That whispers of a climax yet to come! 
Till one grand, sudden, rapturous clamour rings, 
And Bravry enters, in her dark-blue strings! 
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And Beauty shrinks at first, as well she may, 
From such a greeting, and for her alone; 
But feeling quite the heroine of the day, 
Takes all the homage fairly as her own: 
For ’tis no less astonishing than true 
How prompt sweet Beauty is to take her due. 


Unlucky moment !—’mid the deafening roar 

A wipow enters at another door. 

Sombre and heavy in her garb of ill, 

To chaperone some nieces, ’gainst her will. 

Her gloomy face accepted insult speaks, 

A hard lot borne is mantling on her cheeks. 

Of course there is no doubt ’tis her they’re chaffing, 
And there sit those great heartless nieces laughing! 


Next sails the coMMONPLACE YOUNG LADY in, 

Of large and useful build, with double chin. 

No nervous tremors blanch her ruddy cheek, 
Her large round eyes excessive wonder speak. 
She looks important as she settles down 
Conscious, in muslin just arrived from town. 
Do what she will, she can’t make out the noise, 
But says that Oxford men are just like boys! 


And fast and thickly swarm the fair gay throng, 
Seats for the swift, good places for the strong. 
Small thought for dainty bonnet, dress, or glove, 
And glances interchanged of—ladies’ mutual love. 


Cheers for the ladies in white and pink, 
And colours of every hue, I think ; 
And if they're married, or brought to the brink 
Of the pitfall hymeneal : 
And cheers for every heart-free lass, 
Especially if she goes in for a ‘ pass,’ 
And for those who get ‘ ploughed,’ or wear quizzing-glass, 
Or a chignon that isn’t real. 
And, viewing the case with all its bright features, 
Three cheers (very loud) for the ‘ dear little creatures!’ 


Say, what rude Stentor, as the cheers grow warm, 
Mildly suggests that tortured word ‘ Reform ?’ 

And whence those dismal sounds of serpent tongues— 
Have undergraduates worn away their lungs? 
Enough, bold muse, we drop th’ impartial veil, 

And leave young Oxford’s voice to tell its tale. 


There may be a ring of the metal of Truth 

Tn the loud-expressed feelings of ’varsity youth— 

Or it may be that ’varsity youth has a knack 

Of clacking its tongue for the sake of the clack— 

But you'll own there’s a something worth coming to hear 
In the clear honest ring of a ’varsity cheer ! 
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Room there! The ancient organ breathes, and lo! | 
The Grand Procession enters—no mean show— 
No despicable sight, as pageants go. 

Grand in scarlet, Deans and Doctors, 

With Vice-Chancellor and Proctors. 

Noblemen with tuft of gold 

Magnetic: heroes middle-aged and old 

In war and peace, or science-musing cell, 

On whom great Oxford will bestow her D.C.L. 


Hear the Vice-Chancellor from his throne hold forth 
In Latin (with the accents of the North)! 
Sublimely roll the vowels of the past 
From English lips: 
Wise are the ladies’ looks—and oh! how fast 
Each moment slips 
Of such sweet listening—when, a rousing shout 
Directed at 
An individual in the crowd: Go ovr, 
WITH THAT WHITE HAT! 


In vain the ‘ Vice’ proceeds—the man must go! 
That wretched creature in the crowd below— 
Some ‘ wicked man,’ perhaps, or ‘ gay deceiver,’ 
Whom Pride had put up to a white felt ‘ beaver.’ 
Heedless he smiles, and rather wonders why 

He seems the cynosure of every eye; 

Till some officious friend the truth revealing, 
Changes at once the tone of all his feeling. 

He looks about—the crowd has hemmed him in, 
He dare not stay—on him depends that din. 

One effort of despair! At length he gains 

The door, pursued by execrating strains. 

The Oxford youth, he thinks, good manners lack, 
But swears his hats in future shall be d/ack. 


Seizing a chance so golden, some great Don 
Hands a fair friend up, three or four seats on— 
Then looks unconscious; but the wily band 
Have caught him—Comg, I say, DON’T SQUEEZE HER HAND! 
Down sits the proper Don with angry cough, 
Shocked! but tries afterwards to laugh it off. 


Oh! must not clamour now to silence yield— 
Silence, the birth of awe, when heroes great, 
Able leaders in the State, 

And ever dauntless leaders in the field— 

Men in whose brain and valour England lives, 

Bend to the honours Alma Mater gives, 

And one by one assume her laurels fair: 

Can aught but deepest rev’rence reign, as there 
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They humbly wait in file? . Alas! the Muse 

Must hide her shaméd face behind her fan ; 
A tear bedews 

Her sparkling eye, as she records the shout 

Uttered, as each new D.C.L. goes out— 
Now THEN—NEXT MAN! 


Yet the Muse smiles and shows her pearly teeth, 
As she lays by her quick historic pen, 

To think how Oxford, as she gives her wreath, 
Takes care to show she gives it but to men. 


Now forward, nervous men with visage white! 
Prizemen (worse luck!) in verse and noble prose; 
Who in the rostrum tremblingly recite 
To heartless ears that mock the author’s woes. 


‘ Speak up, Sir!’ But how vain our strength to waste 
*Mid such a Babel!—‘I say, po make haste!’ 
Tn vain one urges on one’s wild career— 
Too vainly !—‘ Come, Sir, arn’t you getting near 
The end ?’—And so those thoughts that racked the brain, 
O’er which we lingered with a parent's love, 
And e’en would linger now, must, like a train, 
Be judged according to the pace they move! 
And—though the distance seemeth not so far— 


* Come, don’t you see how tired the ladies are? 


And, the last prize recited, up we rise; 
Old England’s ‘ Anthem’ echoes to the skies. 
‘Commem.’ is finished—and amid the bray 
Of wheezy diapasons, nearly drowned 
By Undergraduate lays, we pass away 
And carry in our ears a ringing sound. 


Well, here is earthly pomp and pageant grand. 
Oh, come and learn its value, ye who list, 
As, gazing raptured at her rainbow mist, 
Ye worship Fame with trump and wreath-filled hand— 
So gaudily she floats! 
And if to thee she be for ever strange, 
Rejoice, and gauge her—she is but the change 
For Undergraduate notes, 


eernapeom rove sea 


oh 
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SWIMMING AND SWIMMERS. 


By a ‘ Practica, SWIMMER.’ 


CHAPTER I. 


H. GURR. (From a Photogroph by Elliott and Fry.) 


N the cultivation of swimming as 
an art, Society has hitherto taken 
but very little interest indeed, as 
compared with the attention be- 


stowed on other athletic pursuits. 
It requires very little proof to esta- 
blish the truth of this assertion, but 
we might take as an instance of the 
smallness of the support extended 
to swimming by the youth of our 
metropolis, the fact that one may 
reckon on one’s fingers the teachers, 
or, as they style themselves, the 
‘ professors,’ of the art; while the 
figure 20 would tell off the number 
of amateurs who have within, say 
the last few years, thought swim- 
ming sufficiently worthy of their 
sustained attention and practice as 
to earn a ‘name and fame’ amongst 
the limited swimming coteries. 
There are many reasons to account 
for this want of sympathy and in- 
terest, the most prominent of which, 


most unquestionably, is the insuffi- 
ciency of bathing accommodation in 
the metropolis. If it were possible 
now, in these days of joint-stock 
enterprise, to persuade capitalists to 
try to make a dividend out of the 
establishment of spacious swimming- 
baths, one in each district in Lon- 
don, wisely constructed, and having 
competent officers attached, to in- 
struct in, and promote the cultiva- 
tion of swimming, then there might 
be some hope that the art would 
secure an attention and interest 
commensurate with its great utility 
and value as a healthful agent and 
necessary part of the education of 
youth. Although such a state of 
things is neither Utopian nor vision- 
ary, there is no hope for it yet, and 
but little hope for swimming. The 
large vats or washing-tubs di ified 
with the name of ‘ swimming-baths,’ 
to be found here and there in Lon- 
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don, and the wretched little broken- 
down places which, with one or two 
notable exceptions, form the whole of 
the bathing accommodation for swim- 
ming pw in London, furnish 
but little delight to the swimmer. 
In these an accomplished Leander 
has as much play (or I should say 
as little) as is enjoyed by the seal in 
the tank at the Zoological. 

No; when the amateur wants a 
body of water to disport himself in, 
he is left to four alternatives: the 
Thames, the Serpentine, Victoria 
Park Lake, and the Hampstead 
Ponds. Now, I candidly confess that 
there can be no more pleasurable 
bathing in the world than can be 
enjoyed in our noble Thames; but 
you must go up as far as Cookham 
Lock and upwards to get it at its 
a and I think it will fairly 

admitted that there is not much 
fun to be got out of a swim below 
Teddington ; in the first instance, 
because of the tide, and, secondly, 
because of the impurity of the 
water. This last reason applies also, 
with much force to swimming in the 
‘ Surps,’ as the little ragged boys 
term the Serpentine, where at cer- 
tain seasons the water is almost un- 
bearable; but this does not prevent 
countless swarm of urchins making 
their simultaneous rush into the 
cool water each summer night at the 
signal from Jack, the Humane So- 
ciety’s boatman, for which they wait 
for hours. Victoria Park Lake must 
be a great boon to the amateurs in 
the north-eastern portion of the 
metropolis; and the north-western 
is served slightly by the Hampstead 
Ponds. About the Ponds, how- 
ever, I must not say much, as the 
New River Company declare the act 
of bathing there ‘ dangerous and 
illegal. ‘The first of these it most 
decidedly is to non-proficients; but 
as to the latter, I do not see why 
there should be any objection legally, 
for the water is but used for water- 
ing the roads, and not for con- 
sumption as some people suppose. 

The remark I am now going to 
make as to a physical obstacle to 
learning swimming may appear 
puerile ; but any one who has had 
much experience of swimming-baths 
will testify to its truth. Five men 


out of ten who have really made up 
their minds to learn the art—who 
have wound themselves up to the 
proper pitch of courage to plunge 
into four feet of water and to take a 
few strokes—are effectually checked 
in their further progress by the vio- 


lent cold which seizes on a beginner. 
For those who have not been taught 
swimming in their youth there is no 
resource but a few weeks’ hard prac- 
tice, day by day, to enable them to 
acquire the rudiments of the art. 
Boys have an immunity from this, 
apparently. One may see them lin- 
ger in and out of the water three or 
four hours, until their skin assumes 
a curious mottled appearance. It 
was positively affirmed to me a few 
seasons ago that some young Blue- 
coat schoolboys were in the habit of 
spending the whole of the morning 
and afternoon of their holidays in 
the Lambeth Bath, and as there is 
no ‘ buffet’ where creature comforts 
may be obtained, they took the wise 
precaution of bringing their lunch. 
The greater the skill in the ma- 
nagement of the limbs, whether in 
rowing, cricket, or swimming, the 
keener the enjoyment is. Those su- 
pine oarsmen who are content with 
water-craft enough to enable them 
to swim fifty yards ‘at a pinch,’ re- 
alise but in a very slight degree the 
pleasure which your swimmer feels 
at sight of swelling sea or placid 
lake. Not theirs the charm of lofty 
header into the wild sweep of foam- 
ing water, freed from the Thames 
lasher ; nor theirs the dive from lofty 
‘coign of vantage,’ on rocky shore, 
into the cool green beneath. Not 
theirs to ride with crested wave, or 
glide with the gentle ripples be- 
tween the sedgy banks. Ah, surely 
the counsel is wise which points out 
to society the keen enjoyment spring- 
ing from the art of swimming, and 
which urges its accomplishment and 
cultivation. Few sensations more 
delightful. The swimmer has quite 
an interest and love a for sea, 
river,and lake. What says the poet? 
* And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wanton'd with thy breakers ; to me 
Were a delight ; and if the fres! ig sea 
Made them a terror, ‘twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 


And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane, as | do here.’ 
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CHAPTER IL 


In Manchester and Birmingham 
swimming is more cultivated than 
at Hastings or Liverpool. The first- 
named towns have sent up to the 
capital many an excellent swimmer, 
one of whom has even taken the 
laurels from our London swimmers, 
although we have a little man now, 
of whom more will be said anon, 
who is invincible. It is a strange 
anomaly that the art should be so 
little practised and cared for in 
waterside towns, and yet be cultivated 
and studied in manufacturing dis- 
tricts with an ardour which carries 
all before it, and enables their 
youth, as we have seen, to acquire a 
beautifully graceful and rapid style 
of swimming, which has been the 
admiration of all connoisseurs. 

I once accompanied Fred Beck- 
with to Southampton, where he had 
arranged to give a grand swimming 
entertainment, at which we of course 
hoped the whole town would be pre- 
sent, and we had, with great care, 
so managed the proceedings that 
the fair sex might be represented 
amongst the spectators on the occa- 
sion. As bad luck would have it, 
however, a travelling circus came 
down and opened the same after- 
noon, and Mademoiselle Alphonsine 
and Monsieur Léon took all our 
contemplated concourse of specta- 
tors, and left us only with the lads 
who came to compete for our prizes, 
and who had to be admitted free. 
Stay, there was one foreigner pre- 
sent, and to add to our discomfiture, 
when Mr. Beckwith made his usual 
short oration, as to his ‘swimming 
any man in the world, from a quar- 
ter of a mile upwards, for ever so 
much a-side,’ the foreigner sprang 
forward, and totally disregarding the 
money consideration which Beck- 
with had alluded to, he insisted, in 
his broken English, on swimming 
Fred to a polestuck up in the middle 
of the bath, and back, a distance of 
eighty yards. Fred had to undress 
and compete with this fierce fo- 
Teigner, and, needless to add, beat 
him easily ; but it was the last straw, 
and we shut up our bath, and went 
to dinner, leaving to others the 
chance of raising an enthusiasm for 
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theart in a town so much connected 
with salt water as Southampton. 

Beckwith now gives, and has for 
years been giving, ‘ Aquatic Enter- 
tainments’ at the Lambeth Baths, 
and thousands go there to see the 
sights go on. 

Fred would not like to have his 
receipts so low again as they were 
on the occasion I have named, and 
I take it, Jessie, his daughter, 
draws more spectators than our 
whole array of talent could have 
done under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances at Southampton. 

It would be idle to attempt within 
the limits of a single article to give 
practical directions how to acquire 
the art, and it must be quite ad- 
mitted that toa man who does not 
swim at all, written directions how 
to proceed would be practically as 
useless as an attempt to search theo- 
retically, and in print, the lively steps 
of the sailor’s hornpipe. But it will 
not be out of place to offer some 
general remarks as to the various 
styles of swimming most common 
now, and to examine their relative 
merit and effect. 

The chest stroke, the ordinary 
and most straightforward style of 
swimming is, and will always be, 
the most popular. Although, as 
a rule, rapid progress with it can- 
not easily be made, yet there are 
amongst the swimmers of the present 
day a few notable exceptions, who 
contrive to pass, or, at all events, to 
keep level with representatives of 
almost all the other styles describ- 
able. With this chest stroke a much 
greater distance can be travers ed than 
with any other, as it leaves the head 
entirely free, and is the most natural 
positionobtainable. A good swimmer 
never tires at this, and while it isa 
most graceful stroke, it is b etter per- 
formed, as a rule, than all the other 
proceed (om together, as it is the first 
acquired by the aspirant. 

Side swimming, as its name indi- 
cates, is a style of swimming on the 
side; keeping a portion of the head 
immersed and striking out one arm 
whilst the other is describing a half 
circle. It is capital for work against 
tide, but is principally used to gain 
speed. It is employed, almost with- 
out exception, by competito rs in the 

E 
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races at the Lambeth Baths. Any 
old swimmers who fall across these 
pages may recollect a youth who 
was matched to swim Beckwith, the 
then champion, about nine years ago, 
and if —~ | do = will — with 
pleasure the easy dexterity and grace 
which that youth possessed, and 
which enabled him to attain speed 
which was most extraordinary con- 
sidering his slim figure and his years. 
It was gravely asserted to me by a 
professional, the other day, that the 
side stroke was introduced by George 
Pewtress,a swimmer of twenty years 
back. Of course this is too evidently 
absurd to require refutation, but if it 
were needed, a curious little old 
swimming hand-book in my posses- 
sion, two centuries old, would show 


the fallacy, as it describes, * How to’ 


Swim, neither on the Back nor on the 
Belly,’ and the directions following 
clearly point to the system now so 
much practised, and which is doubt- 
less as old as Adam. 

The overhand stroke consists of 
the ordinary side stroke, but with 
one arm performing a circle, one 
half in the water and one in the air; 
the hands being —_ in a cup-like 
form, or it may the ordinary 
breast stroke, but with the arms 
thrust forth alternately and brought 
rapidly back through the water. 
The last method ensures the most 
speed, as there is a much quicker 
movement of the arms, but the first 
is the most popular and most prac- 
tised as it is by far the easiest of ac- 
quirements. The overhand stroke is 
mostexhausting,and always involves 
a great expenditure of strength; 
it is only used where rapidity is 
needed for a short distance, as, for 
instance, at the end of a swimming- 
race, or, it may be, to reach a sink- 
ing person. There is, however, a 
swimmer, well known atthe Lambeth 
Baths, who can swim 500 yards in an 
almost incredibly short space of 
time; but we areinformed he throws 
a hammer continually in his trade, 
and that is just the kind of practice 
needed for his stroke. 

There are a good many hybrid 
styles which I have not space to 
discuss here, but the three above- 
mentioned are at the root of them 
all; there remains but one great 


division, and that I shall but touch 
briefly, and that is, swimming on the 
back. Man, whether in the water or 
out, is at a disadvantage when ‘on 
his back ;’ and he will not resort to 
locomotion in that position unless it 
be to go quite gently as a rest. In 
the sea this style of swimming is very 
pas. Indeed I have experienced 
ew things pleasanter than to lie al- 
most motionless, floating on the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, and to 
be lifted gently up and down by the 
pleasant waves of that tideless sea. 
An amusing episode of this swim- 
ming on the back occurs to me. A 
gentleman from the other side of the 
water paid the London Swimming 
Club a visit, and announced to them 
pene? had a re said ‘in- 
vented ’"—a new style of s 
and he was particularly a to 
swim any member of the club for 
something tangible a-side. The 
condition was to be that the com- 
ac: titors were to swim on their backs 
lf a mile in the Serpentine—no 
slight task when one considers that 
the back of the head is of necessity 
kept immersed in cold water the 
whole of the time of the race—a 
a rather under a quarter of an 


However, novel as the contest ap- 
, the Club at once closed with 
it, and after a preliminary trial to 
determine their best man, Harry 
Gurr was selected to swim the ‘ Un- 
known.’ When the morning came 
betting was even, but after the ‘ Un- 
known’ had taken a dozen strokes 
of his extraordinary style, which 
consisted of an alternate movement 
of arm and Jeg, no one could be ‘on’ 
at any price, and Gurr won as he 
pleased. This was the first, and 
would, I should say, be the last 
swimming race for back-swimming 
— it is so much easier, so much more 
graceful, and so much quicker to 
emp! a the ordinary methods of 
pro ion, that it is a waste of time 
—— much attention on the 
cultivation of this style. 
‘Ornamental,’ or what would be 
better termed ‘ fanciful ’ swimming, 
forms next to the races the pabulum 
of the aquatic entertainments. 
Swimming without the use of the 
arms, coiling one’s leg about one’s 
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neck (a feat performed by a one- 
swimmer), floating in dif- 
ferent postures more or less elegant, 
some dignified with the title of ‘ the 
Dying Gladiator,’ ‘ Jacob’s Ladder,’ 
and such-like feats constitute this 
branch of the art, the only useful 
element in which was the chief per- 
formance of a gentleman known as 
‘Old Smith,’ who dives in with a 
suit of clothes on, and un 
while floating. 

Most swimmers have a style of 
swimming peculiar to their physi- 
cal conformation. For instance, your 
long thin man takes to the side 
stroke, your round, stout-limbed 
young fellow practises the chest 
stroke, and those who are relatively 
stronger in their upper limbs than 
in the lower have a preference for 
the overhand stroke; and to see 
either of these styles well and grace- 
fully executed is a pleasure not 
often to be had save in London or 
in Manchester and Birmingham. 

I do not wish to be understood as 
disparaging sea-swimming, and if I 
have not alluded to it it is not that 
I undervalue it, or think that there 
are not first-class sea-swimmers to 
be found everywhere; but I have 

en of fresh-water swimming 
as I think it may be fairly as- 
sumed if a man be a graceful swim- 
mer in a bath or in a river, he will 
have equal, if not more, facility and 
grace in the sea; on the same prin- 
ciple that a man who can scull in 
racing outrigger may fairly claim 
ability to e a sea-skiff, 


CHAPTER IIl. 


It now comes to be my province 
to speak individually of the cele- 
brated members of the swimming 
world. Of course unchallenged and 
alone stands Harry Gurr, the holder 
of the Two-Miles Champion Cup, 

the winner of medals, cups, an 
other prizes far too numerous for 
me to mention here. There is some 
little romance, some slight interest 
in his career; for although it is to 
be admitted and regretted that the 
ition of Champion Swimmer of 
reat Britain has no great height in 
Society, yet that class from which 
' Gurr has emerged is far, far below 


it, He was, in fact, a shocblack 
stationed outside the public baths 
and wash-houses of St. Giles’s and 
St. George’s at Endell Street. Be- 
coming known to the attendants 
there, he was allowed to have a bath 
every evening in exchange for his 
services in collecting the towels left 
in the boxes, and in sweeping out 
the bath generally. His aptitude 
for the water was so evident and his 
progress so marked, that he was 
taken in hand by Charles Moore, a 
one-legged assistant on the premises, 
and finally he became the protegé of 
a young university man, a gentleman 
who has on many occasions distin- 
guished himself on behalf of his 
university at the billiard-board. 
From this time young Gurr has 
assiduously devoted himself to per- 
fecting his science and skill in 
swimming, and is now engaged as 
assistant swimming-master to Mr. 
W. Woodbridge at Victoria Park. 
He is nineteen years of age, seems 
to be about five feet three or four 
inches in height, and when stripped 
and in condition, which is 
generally the case, presents a most 
sturdy a ce, especially about 
the shoulders and chest. His face 
(of which we give a very correct 
copy of a beautiful photograph by 
Elliott and Fry) is intelligent and 
pleasing, and beyond this he is 
modest, civil, and unassuming— 
virtues very rare in professionals of 
any sort. 

In our larger engraving we have 
what would be described on the 
bills of a swimming entertainment 
as a o- ¢ swimming talent.’ 
On the right hand we observe Charles 
Moore (the swimming ‘ Donato’ and 
early instructor of Gurr) speaking 
to Mr. Hayes, a distinguished ama- 
teur, and one of those who first con- 
tested for a Thames cup. The 
next group is the most important. 
The short figure in the costume of 
the Bath is the present champion, 
and he is talking to Fred Beckwith, 
the ex-champion, of whom I have 
had occasion to make mention before. 
In these two are combined all the 
best qualifications of a swimmer, 
Gurr has a strong, effective, and 
unflagging stroke, certainly not 
graceful, but still in every way 
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adapted to a conformation so emi- 
nently suited for all athletic pur- 
suits, and which never seems liable 
to fatigue, for his pace at the end of 
a@ long and severe race is greater 
than at the commencement. Beck- 
with, on the other hand, has a more 
rapid stroke and more pleasing to 
the eye, giving also an idea of a 
greater amount of skill than Gurr’s, 
but of course this it is next to im- 
possible to decide upon. Beckwith 
is located at the Lambeth Baths, the 
largest and most important in the 
metropolis. He is constantly giving 
there swimming galas, in which he, 
his two little sons, and daughter 
are great attractions. Among other 
of the feats he performs is swimming 
the length of the bath with his hands 
and feet tied, one of the few really 
difficult of the ‘ ornamental’ feats so 
much attempted. Had Beckwith 
and his family lived in the bygone 
ages, we should have had a good 
explanation of the notion of the 
mermen and mermaidens. 

Standing behind these two great 
professors is Mr. W. Payton, vice- 
president of the London Swimming 
Club, and one of the most graceful 
of all swimmers, besides being, for 
a short distance, the fastest. He 
swam for and won an open prize for 
the fastest time of doing 200 feet, 
performing the distance in 47 seconds, 
and beating Pamphlin and other 
good men. He, Mr. A. Williamson, 
the president, and Mr. J. Latey, the 
secretary, are the gentlemen to whom 
we mostly owe the present position 
(small though it be) of amateur 
swimming. On the left of this group 
again, actively engaged in lacing his 
boot, is Mr. Benjamin Newlands, 
an under-water swimmer. He and 
others have told me that he has 
swum 175 feet without coming to 
the surface, and when we recol- 
lect that Mr. Payton’s time above 
water for 25 feet longer was nearly 
a minute, and that Mr. Newlands is 
by no means so fast a swimmer, I 
for one am lost in amazement at the 
Jungs Mr. Newlands possesses. He 
is also distinguished for his power 
of floating. Behind Mr. Newlands 
are standing David Pamplin and 
the Goliath,he overthrew, Mr. E. 
Donovan. Between them is the 


companion in misfortune of Charles 
Moore, William Woodbridge. These 
two one-legged professors, with Mr. 
Newlands and Mr. Howson (whom 
you will see standing in the crowd 
on the left hand of the engraving, 
tall, grim, and spectre-like), perform 
the most indescribable antics on the 
top of the water. They make them- 
selves into circles, squares, triangles, 
four-storey houses, Manx men, and 
Catherine wheels, in a manner 
‘ekalled by few and eckselled by 
none, as our Transatlantic friend, 
Artemus Ward, would say. Wood- 
bridge is the keeper of the lake at 
Victoria Park, where he has had the 
good fortune to rescue a host of 
people from drowning. 

David Pamplin is, like Gurr, a 
mere lad, and either he or Mr. 
Coulter of the Serpentine Club is 
considered to be next best to the 
champion.* Pamplin won the silver 
cup given by the ‘ Illustrated Sport- 
ing News’ (from which race Gurr 
was barred), beating all the London 
notables and many of the provincial, 
and has besides won a great number 
of smaller prizes. His stroke is 
peculiarly well suited for general 
use. There is nothing artificial 
about it; it is natural, and as he 
swims, scarcely moves the water—in 
that respect the reverse of his rival, 
Mr. Edward Donovan. Last season 
I saw a race between these two 
for 1000 feet at an entertainment. 
Donovan, with his large body and 
giant limbs, started off at a tre- 
mendous pace, and making a wash 
like a Thames steamer, completely 
frightened his opponent out of the 
water, although the general opinion 
among the cognoscenti was that 
Pamphlin would have won had 
he persevered. But let it not be 
thought I deprecate the powers 
of Mr. Donovan. On the contrary, 
I must say I consider him, on 
the whole, to be the most formid- 
able of amateur swimmers. He, 
although of great size, is admir- 
ably built for the water, his hands 
and feet being large and his limbs 


* It may be interesting to my readers 
to know that this question will be answered 
in the course of the month, 4s Pamplin 
and Coulter are matched to swim together 
in the Serpentine, 
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powerful. He is not, however, 
gifted with the lungs of a Gurr or 
Newlands. 

Standing near Mr. Howson is a 
provincial swimmer of some fame, 
named Johnson. He is lame, but 
nevertheless is reckoned to be one 
of the best swimmers in England. 
It may here be noticed that while 
every other athletic art or game is 
debarred to the cripple, he can swim, 
float, and dive with no perceptible 
inconvenience. It is really a plea- 
sure to see, as I have often seen, 
cripples enjoy their only exercise, 
and paddle about with an avidity 
and earnestness which gives some 
idea both of the irreparable loss they 
have sustained and of the value of 
the pleasuée they are enjoying. 

On the spring-board stands J. P. 
Jones, who was second for Sir Wil- 
liam Fraser’s medal last year. This 
gold medal, presented annually to 
be swum for, the course being a 
mile in the Thames, by amateurs 
only, has had the effect of slightly 
rousing swimmers from the lethargy 
they appear to have fallen into. The 
prize has been well contested, and on 
each occasion has resulted in a ca- 
pital race. Why do not some other 
public-spirited gentlemen appear 
who will give an annual five-pound 
prize? If any would do so, there 
would be, even in spite of the in- 
sufficiency of baths, a great deal 
more attention paid to the art by 
the youth of this country. 

I have concluded my sketch of 
the celebrities portrayed in the en- 
graving. There are necessarily a 
great number of first-class swimmers 


not included therein, such as Mr. 
Coulter, of the Serpentine Club, who 
last season swam a remarkably close 
and fast race with Gurr, going 1000 
yards in still water in 16 minutes, 
and Mr. Mather, who defeated and 
was defeated by Beckwith for the 
championship before the rising of 
Gurr. But if all good men are not 
drawn there, it is simply lack of 
room which prevents it. 

Early in this notice I spoke of the 
want of accommodation, and I wish 
now just to mention a circumstance 
connected with what accommodation 
we have. When Gurr swam his 
back race with the ‘ Unknown,’ he 
swallowed some of the Serpentine 
water, the effect of which was to 
make him actually vomit. Again, 
when the long-distance prize was 
being contested in the Thames (in 
which race three gentlemen swam 
over eight miles), the competitors 
suffered greatly from the impurity 
of the water. Surely Mr. Cowper 
might look to the Hyde Park water 
being in a tolerably clear state, and 
it is to be hoped that the Main 
Drainage Works and the Thames 
Embankment will somewhat cleanse 
the river. 

Finally, I am glad to see that the 
National Olympian Association, at 
their great gathering to be held 
shortly at Llandudno, are to give 
some gold, silver, and bronze medals 
for various swimming races. I fer- 
vently hope that this will give some 
impetus to the practice of the art of 
natation, and be the precursor of 
many other such competitions. 
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COFFEE-HOUSE AND TAVERN LIFE OF PARIS. 


HE decline of the popularity of 

tavern life in London was put 
before the readers of ‘ London So- 
ciety’ in a short article on ‘ Clubs 
and Taverns’ in our number for 
March last. The ‘at home’ ten- 
dencies of settled Englishmen lead 
them to cultivate to the full the 
domestic advantages with which 
Providence has blessed them. But 
with a more mercurial tempera- 
ment, and an atmosphere which 
must be confessed to be a little 
better and clearer than our own, 
the Parisians have not to the same 
extent forsaken the public haunt or 
the open-air restaurant. The French- 
man, as a national necessity, finds it 
inconvenient or unattractive to live 
at home; to think at home; to eat, 
drink, suffer and die at home; and 
has a fondness for something more 
spectacular in his sayings, doings, 
and endurances. Publicity, the 
broad day, the throng, the street, 
are essential to his reckoning of 
things as good or evil, as happy or 
unfortunate, as amusing or deplor- 
able. From this necessary tendency 
have sprung the cafés, the cabarets, 
the buvettes of Paris; the multi- 
plicity of which forms a standing 
wonder to the stranger now as it 
did in the days of Parson Yorick. 
M. Jules Simon, in a recent work of 
his entitled ‘ Le Travail,’ would have 
us believe that this appetite for 
company and for refreshment in 
public places is, especially amongst 
the ouvriere class, of great and evil 
reflex influence. The frequenting 
of the cabaret denudes the home, 
and furnishes the Mont de Piété; 
and the denuded home, with the 
clamour of dejected wife and starv- 
ing children, drives again to the 
cabaret. ‘The cabaret,’ says M. 
Simon, ‘destroys at once the physical 
and the moral force of the workman. 
Close by the manufactories and work- 
shops these alcohol dens abound— 
unless there be, as often happens, 
one which is beyond all competition, 
and this one is crowded on pay- 
days. The rooms, the gardens, the 
courtyards are crammed, and even 
in the cellars drinking is going on. 


A vast number of working men only 
cross the street from the pay-oflice, 
where they have hea | their 
wages, to the cabaret, where they 
spend them. They return to it the 
next day and the day after, till they 
have no longer money or credit. 
During all this time the wife and 
children are suffering from cold and 
hunger. They flit round the cabaret 
with the hopes of catching his eye, 
and thinking that, after all, a father 
is not utterly insensible to pity or 
remorse. But that man is no longer 
a father, nor even a man; he is 
merely ruined and drunk on issuing 
from the cabaret. If he has not 
beaten somebody, or himself been 
beaten, the family have reason to 
rejoice. A drunkard who enters a 
cabaret is never sure of not going to 
prison the next day. Many books 
of morality and medicine have been 
written on this ignoble vice; the 
latter are better, because they 
abound in irrefragable facts.’ 

But the evil is not limited to the 
men or to the metropolis, ‘Evenin 
France there are towns where women 
rival men in habits of intoxication. 
At Lille, at Rouen, there are some 
so saturated with it that their in- 
fants refuse to take the breast of a 
sober woman. In the mountains of 
the Vosges infants drink eau-de-vie. 
On Sunday, in the churches, the air 
is literally infected with the smell 
of eau-de-vie made from potatoes. 
In these mountains there are no 
more frequent causes of idiotey and 
imbecility ; for in general the dwell- 
ings are healthy, and the water is 
excellent. The great misfortune is 
that the children of habitual drunk- 
ards are idiots, so that the punish- 
ment follows from generation to 
generation, from the guilty and 
degraded father to the innocent 
children. In the manufacturing 
towns the mayors are obliged to 
take measures against the cabarets 
that supply eau-de-vie to children ; 
for there are drunkards of fifteen, as 
there are labourers at eight; and, 
morally and physically, they present 
a melancholy spectacle. Can it be 
this precocious debauchery and the 
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consequences of it which oblige the 
War De mt to lower the regu- 
lation height for the service ?” 

Such facts, taken with the revela- 
tions of the extent to which absinthe 
dram-drinking was lately stated to 
be carried on in Paris, go far to re- 
deem our own country from a mo- 
nopoly of the charge of drunkenness. 
Albeit, it is a sorry comfort, in the 
midst of a popular vice, to know 
that other nations are redeeming us 
from comparative degradation, by 
descending from the moral elevation 
which they flattered themselves they 
had a right to claim, 

But it is not our present province 
to moralise. We rather incline to 
cull what is picturesque or enter- 
taining in the more pleasant phase 
of the cabaret question. And mate- 
rials for this are abundant, For it 
is the complaint of Parisian spin- 
sters, whose chances of matrimony 
are already down nearly at zero, 
that ‘la vie de café’ is lived in that 
jolly capital by all the world—by 
the grandee and by the mechanic, 
by the rich and the poor, by the 
artist and the artisan. So in visit- 
ing the cabarets and the cafés of 
Paris, we may perchance have to rub 
shoulders now with a Duke of the 
Empire, now with the faded gentry 
of the Palais Royal, now with the 
dark and unfrequent conspirator of 
what remains of the dismal and at- 
tenuated streets of the ancient cité. 

M. Alfred Delvau, with whom we 
have obtained the privilege of saun- 
tering through some of the haunts 
which he knows better than we do, 
pleasantly defends cabarets and 
cafés as against the ill-natured ob- 
ections of those provincial fathers 
whose last caution it is to their 
sons, on going up to Paris, to be- 
ware of such ‘places of perdition.’ 
Diogenes the cynic and Socrates the 
sige, he happens to know, and we 
cannot gainsay him, frequented 
without reserve the taverns of 
Athens; even when the practice 
brought them into contact with the 
porters of the Pirswus, the lounging 
demagogues of the Pnyx, and the 
Anonymas of the Ceramicus. Diony- 
sius the Younger, ex-tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, solaced his retirement from 
the kingly business with visits to 


the taverns of Corinth; as Virgil, 
with his friends Varius and Gallus, 
pleasantly and even flirtingly passed 
their leisure in outlandish restau- 
rants. Ovid, Cicero, Mare Antony, 
in like manner countenanced by 
their example the amenities and 
pleasances of tavern life. 

In times more modern Shakspeare 
frequented the Swan, and wrote 
there the greater part of his Henry 
IV.; Luther visited the Cabaret de 
YOurse Noire, at Orlemonde; and 
the jovial Rabelais, serious at no- 
thing but the reckoning, his back- 
wardness to face which has made 
the time of settling to be known 
weeny as ‘le quart d’heure de 

tabelais,’ lounged in his easy chair 
at the Cave Peinte, at Chinon; 
Cromwell hob-a-nobbed at the Red 
Lion, in the Strand, with Price and 
Harrison; Goethe wrote his ballad 
‘To the Flea,’ and several of the 
scenes of ‘ Faust, at the Auerbach 
Keller, at Leipzig; Voltaire sipped 
his wine at the Café Procope; the 
Abbé Prevost, at a cabaret in the Rue 
de la Hachette, where he composed 
his ‘ Manon Lescaut ;’ and Crebillon, 
Piron, and Marmontel, atthe Cabaret 
de Landel, in the Rue de Buci. . 

Can our readers be shocked, after 
such a muster-roll of dignities and 
respectabilities, if we ask them to be 
of the company whilst we join M. 
Delvau in his peregrinations? If 
the precedents seem insufficient, 
they may rest assured that they are 
not a thousandth part of what 
might have been quoted to autho- 
rize such an excursion as we pro- 

. And, after all, it will not be 
a long one; although the ground 
covered will be pretty extensive. 
On second thoughts, if they like it 
better, and their consciences and 
their long skirts are easier for the 
rocess, we will bring the tableaux 
them as they lightly press the 
couch or the settee. The mountain 
shall be brought to Mahomet; for 
the houris, our readers, shall be 
accomplished a feat which could not 
have been performed for an Ishmael- 
itish prophet. 

Behold us, then, let us say rather 
more than a dozen years at the 
entrance of the Andler-Keller, in 
the Rue Hautefeuille, which occu- 
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pies the site of a by-gone priory of 
the Prémontrés. . The host is a 
Bavarian—hence the German desig- 
nation of his house—and isa goodly 
man of very imposing proportions ; 
round asa barrel, jolly asa tankard, 
merry with the men, gallant with 
the ladies—without prejudice, how- 
ever, to his better-half, a buxom 
Suisse of Anvers, whose ancestors 
figure in the ‘ Roi Boit’ of Jacques 
Jordaens, which adorns the collec- 
tions of the Louvre. We enter, and 
ensconce ourselves behind a liberal 
measure of beer; smoke dreamily, 
and watch the dreamy smoking of 
other people. Discourse begins, 
spreads, and becomes general—ra- 
ther of the Babel order. German 
philosophy has come in like a flood ; 
and, as Heinrich Heine said nearly 
twenty years ago, that, as the French 
had changed the colour of their 
pantaloons from white to red, so 
had they engrafted Hengstenberg 
on Voltaire, and learned to chatter 
of Kant, Fichté, and Hegel. 

It wants still two good hours of 
midnight, yet Madame Andler shows 
signs of drowsiness; while Mdlle. 
Louise imitates her mistress in a 
eorner apart, so far at least as she 
dares, for her head, as becomes her 
ancillary position, oscillates with less 
emphatic, but equally significant 
nods; the more wide-awake M. And- 
ler meanwhile making, suo more, one 
of a party at piquet. Everybody 
is speaking, and the scene is ani- 
mated, perhaps a little irregular and 
bewildering. Realism, of which M. 
Courbel is the sovereign pontiff, and 
M. Champfleury the officiating car- 
dinal, is in the ascendant; and the 
public of drinkers, divided mainly, 
as to profession, into students and 
wood-engravers, are divided philo- 
sophically into Realists and non- 
Realists. It is impossible to follow 
the order of discourse and argu- 
ment; but our ears must perforce 
take in the din of phrases that 
struggle forth from the lungs of 
enthusiasts, sceptics, and innovators 
of every order—apostles of ideas; 
missionaries of art; friends of pro- 
gress, of liberty ; theologians, meta- 
physicians, and men of letters; 
whilst arises above all the jargon, 
still more uncouth to laymen and 


outsiders, of the gentlemen of the 
long robe. 

Hush, babblers! Courbel enters 
the Brasserie—a word literally sig- 
nifying brewery, but lending itself, 
by an elegant metonomy, to the 
place where beer is sold and con- 
sumed. Courbel, as Theophile Sou- 
vestre depicts him in his ‘ Histoire 
des Peintres Vivants,’ is a very fine 
and handsome man of some thirty- 
six years of age; whose very re- 
markable figure would appear to 
have been modelled on an Assyrian 
basso-relievo. His eyes are black and 
bright, toned down to tenderness by 
long silky lashes, and shining forth 
with the softened radiance of those 
of a gazelle. This is the pontiff of 
Realism, and all the company sus- 
pend their operations to gaze at 
him. The piquet-players are dumb; 
the smoke stays in the mouths of 
the smokers; the billiard-players 
bring their cues to the salute. He 
sits—talks awhile ; whilst all listen. 
He retires; and all devote them- 
selves to his anatomy. One wonders 
at his superb head; another, at his 
aquiline nose, and his exquisite 
mouth ; a third sets him down for 
an Assyrian ; a fourth for a Spaniard ; 
a fifth for a Venetian; a sixth for an 
Indian ; a seventh for a Byzantian 
—and each for whatever appears to 
him most to savour of noble 
and distingué. 

But not play alone, or conversa- 
tion alone, goes on at the Andler- 
Keller. It is famous also for its 
love of song. Staal, the artist, 
knows a bundle of Swiss and Ty- 
rolese ditties, amongst others the 
‘Ranz des Vaches,’ and he sings 
them, much to the edification of the 
hostess. On other occasions, Cour- 
bel, in his ‘voix besontine, mais 
agréable,’ chants forth the realism, 
about which he has just been seri- 
ously discoursing, in such pleasant 
forms as this :— 


‘Tous les garcon., chantaient, 

Le soir au cabaret qu’ils étaient réunis 
Tous les gargons chantaient, 
Répétant ce refrain : 

Tra la la la la, lou lou lou, la, 

Tra 1a la la la, lou lou lou, la, 

Trou lou lou lou lou lou, 
Le premier qui chanta, 
Raconta ses amours,’ &c, 
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Of all the cafés of Paris, the Café 
de la Rotonde is, if not the most 
ancient, at any rate the best known. 
At first it was called the Café du 
Caveau, from its situation in a 
tastefully-arranged souterrain in a 
garden of the Palais Royal. It is 
frequented, from one hour of the 
day to another, by pleasant loungers, 
habitués of the Opera, and by per- 
sons generally who have a sensitive 
taste in the matter of ices. Nota 
few literary people repair to it; and 
its decision, in matters of taste and 
criticism, is a tribute worth the 
having. From its verdicts, how- 
ever, if we may believe the Corres- 
pondance Secrete, there lies an appeal 
to the tribunal of Common Sense. 
About the year 1812, the Café du 
Caveau became the Café du Perron, 
when it was raised from its under- 
ground position to the ordinary 
level, an event which followed as a 
consequence upon some alterations 
of the Palais Royal. Then it be- 
came the Café de la Rotonde—a 
name which it popularly and per- 
sistently retains, in defiance of the 
alteration of title adopted in cele- 
bration of the Treaty of Amiens, 
and inscribed on its front—Pavillion 
de la Paix. Some of our readers 
may recognize it as the place 
where they were startled from their 
contemplative smoke, or their first 
sip of café noir, by the deep voice 
of its celebrated gargon—not the 
only waiter, they will remember, by 
a dozen—who gave a cavernous re- 
sonance to his enunciation of the 
Bon, which was his benighted way 
of signalling the more enlightened 
‘All right’ of the Britisher. The 
original Bon—of which the present 
one must ' on us for saying that 
he is a feeble imitator—called him- 
self Lafont, but was called by 
everybody else, Lablache, on ac- 
count of the depth of his voice, 
which shook the very foundations 
of the pavilion, as he, in the politest 
thunder imaginable, demanded ‘ Pas 
@créme, mossieu? In order to 
economize his voice, of which he 
was justly proud, Lablache-Lafont 
exercised his vocation only during 


the summer half-year, which was 
sufficiently profitable to justify him 
in laying up in ordinary during the 


winter. An old Marquis, struck by 
the stentorian ring and power of his 
organ, interested himself to get its 
owner entered at the Conservatoire, 
in order that it might be developed 
in a higher sphere of art. But at 
the Conservatoire, Lafont-Lablache 
either could not or would not do 
anything at all; and as he had a 
hankering after the snowy cloth and 
the table round, he returned to his 
occupation at the Café de la Rotonde. 
This ornament of his race survived 
his intellect, whatever that may 
have been in quality or quantity, 
and died demented. 

When the wanderer would leave 
=~ Paris, by the ey a ag 

ont , to enter the New, he 
wal find himself in a long, noisy, 
rambling street, fringed with guin- 
guettes and cabarets of all sorts, called 
the Rue de la Gaité. The street is 
well named, moralizes M. Delvau, 
in so far that, from morn to dewy 
eve, people drink and keep holiday, 
sing, dance, and enjoy themselves ; 
but not so well named if it be con- 
sidered for a moment, that just be- 
hind the clustering houses of enter- 
tainment there is the immense 
cemetery du Sud, where arrive 
every hour a pressing crowd of 
guests who never return, and who 
are, in fact, in a condition to enjoy 
only the last long rest of the dead. 

What matter! civilized people 
are not supposed to be anxious 
about such trifliag contrasts. The 
neighbourhood of the dead gives an 
edge to the joys of the living—it is 
the sauce to their ragoits. If they 
die, let us be lively; if they sleep, 
let us be wakeful; if they weep, it 
is all the more imperative that we 
should laugh. 

Fond Bohemian memories cling 
to the very names of the Cabarets 
of the Rue de la Gaité: the Cabarets 
de Richelieu and des Deux Edmond, 
the Café des Mille Colonnes, the 
Californie; and chiefly and above 
all, to the Cabaret des Vrais Amis, 
kept by la Mére Cadet, the personnel 
of whose establishment consisted of 
herself, her husband, of a diminu- 
tive female help, and two enormous 
dogs of different sexes. The cuisine 
here is, or was, of the simplest order 
— Bifteck aux pommes, potage, boeuf 
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aux choux, ragoit aux pommes, 
are its ne plus ultra delicacies; 
and potatoes play a part in 
the roll of Mére Cadet’s culinary 
achievements. In the memory of 
man, such a thing as a partridge, a 
quail, a truffle, or an oyster, has not 
invaded its sacred precincts: and it 
is a tradition of the house that 
once, once only, a superb but un- 
witting wayfarer startled the esta- 
blishment from roof to basement by 
ordering a slice of chicken and a 
bottle of Bourdeaux. To ask fora 
fowl here were to ask for a sphinx; 
and in fact the latter might be 
rather more easily supplied: and 
Bourdeaux might as well have been 
Lacryma-Christi, so far as the cellars 
of the Vrais Amis are concerned. 
Mére Cadet’s is the great resort 
of the younger theatrical world, be- 
fore public favour and high remu- 
neration have called its members 
out of their chrysalis Bohemian 
state, to social dignity and respon- 
sibility. Ah! to what ecstasies have 
not these abodes of bliss, the gardens 
of the Vrais Amis, been witnesses! 
The air is still languid with the 
accumulated weight of vows and 
sighs, of promises and tears, of the 
eternal constancies of a moment. 
Shutting our eyes to the gal- 
lantries and the pleasantries of the 
Vrais Amis, we open them upon 
the at ag sordidness of the 
Californie, an immense eating-house, 
set apart to the refection of MM. 
and Mesdames the tag-rag and bob- 
tail of Paris, and situated between 
the Boulevard de Vanves and the 
Chaussée du Maine. The principal 
refectory is a long and spacious 
salle on the ground-floor, and is 
celebrated rather for the robustness 
than the delicacy of its fare. Con- 
sumption here is pretty rapid, being 
at the rate of over 5000 portions of 
beef, veal, and mutton daily, washed 
down with eight piéces of wine— 
haricots and potatoes in propor- 
tion. The prime necessaries at La 
Californie are an empty stomach, a 
craving appetite, and a stout diges- 
tion. With these, and a little money 
—not much, some eight sous—you 
have all that is necessary to open 
up the hospitality of La Californie 
to the extent of a copious dinner. 


Assemble here the choicest 
ragamufiins of Paris—malandrins, 
Srancs-mitoux, truands, mercelots, 
argotiers, sabouleux, and other pra- 
tiques of the nineteenth century. 
Honest poverty jostles with the 
scoundrel; the hard-working la- 
bourer fraternizes with the vaga- 
bond pilferer; the soldier hob-a- 
nobs with the chiffonier, the in- 
valide with the drummer of the 
National Guard, the petty rentier 
with the cadger, and the vagrant 
with the lodge-keeper. It is a per- 
fect chaos which cannot recognize 
itself—a hurly-burly and bluster 
which cannot hear itself—a vapour 
that cannot detect itself. 

The countenances are as difficult 
to classify as the costumes ; and the 
language that they speak is of the 
same level as the ‘ fricot’ which they 
swallow. Here, amongst other pic- 
turesque eccentricities of speech, 
one may hear a dozen different ways 
in which the death of any one is 
announced.—‘ II a cassé sa pipe; 
‘il a claqué; ‘il a fui; ‘il a perdu 
le goat du pain;’ ‘il a avalé sa 
langue ;’ ‘il s’est habille de sapin ; 
‘il a glissé ;’ ‘il a decollé le billard ; 
‘il a craché son Ame,’ and so on, ad 
libitum. Montaigne would have de- 
lighted in sounds and idioms so 
racy; liking, as he did, speech that 
was not too choice and refined, but 
vehement and brusque, irregular, 
bold, and soldier-like, rather than 

antic. Montaigne, we say, would 
ave liked the unadorned simplicity 
of La Californie—or he would not; 
for ourselves, we see a deal of wis- 
dom in the remark S M. es 
that the picturesque its charms 
—at a distance. 

Nearly allied to La Californie is 

the Cabaret de Chiffonniers, in the 

Rue Neuve Saint Médard, in the 
odoriferous Quartier Mouffetard, a 
street of the sixteenth century, wind- 
ing, sordid, wretched, of which all 
the houses reek with damp and 
squalor, where all the doors are 
borgnes, and all the windows are 
stuffed with , 

Le Café de Foy is one of the most 
ancient and most illustrious of the 
Palais Royal. It is historic in its 
associations and peculiar in its 
history. It was opened in 1749, by 
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a retired officer named De Foy, on 
the first-floor of one of the houses 
that abut upon the garden, next 
to the Rue Richelieu. The house, 
under M. de Foy, had been refused 
a license for the sale of refresh- 
ments; but the beauty of the wife 
of his successor, Joussereau, was suf- 
ficient to obtain what the interest of 
the ancien officier could not accom- 
plish. The fame of this beauty was 
so great, that she was known all over 
Paris as ‘La Belle Limonadiere.’ 
This was about the year 1775; 
and Lonuis-Philippe-Joseph, Duke 
of Orleans, having heard of Madame 
Joussereau, was naturally inspired 
with the wish to behold her for him- 
self. He repaired, accordingly, to 
the Café de Foy, for the ostensible 
purpose of indulging in the luxury 
of an ice. Soon he contracted a 
habit of taking his ices there ; not 
80 much as an ultimate object, but 
as a means to give him the frequent 
sight of the Patronne and the op- 
portunity of conversing with her. 
The license which allowed her hus- 
band the sale of refreshments in the 
Grande Allée de Marronniers was 
not long in coming; and therewith 
the café descended from its more 
elevated quarters to the ground- 
floor. 

It is extremely modest, quite 
quiet, without show or parade. 
Yet from this pacific retreat stalked 
forth, armed at all points, like 
Pallas from the brain of Jove, the 
Revolution of 1789. This was the 
manner of it. On the rath of July 
in that year, a young man of some 
seven-and-twenty years of age, a 
native of Guise, near Vervins, a 
fellow-pupil with Robespierre at the 
College Louis-le-Grand, set out from 
the Café de Foy, in order to harangue 
the mob which had for some days 
been assembled tumultuously in the 
garden planted by the Cardinal 
Richelieu. The young man’s name 
was Camille Desmoulins. ‘It was 
half-past two o’clock,’ says Camille, 
recording the event, ‘and I had just 
been feeling the pulse of the people. 
My wrath had given way to despair ; 
for I could not see that the crowds, 
deeply moved and alarmed as they 
Were, were sufficiently ripe for ac- 
tion. But there were three young 


men who appeared animated with 
the most vehement courage; the 

held each other by the hand, and 

divined that they had sought the 
Palais Royal for the same purpose 
as myself. A number of citizens 
followed them, but without demon- 
stration. “Gentlemen,” said I, ad- 


dressing them, “this is the begin- 
ning of an insurrection; one of us 
must run the risk of mounting on a 
table to harangue the peo 


iately I was rather lifted on to the 
table than mounted it myself; and 
no sooner was I there t I was 
enclosed and surrounded by a dense 
crowd. I spoke to them, shortly, 
after this fashion: “Citizens! not a 
moment is to be lost! I am just 
arrived from Versailles: M. Neckar 
is dismissed. This dismissal is the 
tocsin of a St. Bartholomew of 
patriots. This very evening all tho 
Swiss and German batallions will 
march out from the Champ de Mars 
to devour us! There remains but 
one resource—to fly to arms, and to 
adopt cockades by which we may 
recognize each other.” 

‘I spoke with tears in my eyes, 
and with an energy and action that 
it would be impossible for me either 
to describe or to recal. My motion 
was received with infinite tokens 
of applause. I went on. ‘‘ What 
colour do you adopt?” One cried, 
“Choose for us.” “ Will you have 
green, the colour of hope; or blue, 
the colour of American liberty and 
of democracy?” Voices arose: 
“Green, the colour of hope.” There- 
upon I shouted, “ Friends, the signal 
is given. Here are spies and emis- 
saries of the police even now look- 
ing mein the face. At least I will 
not fall into their hands alive.” 
With these words I drew a couple 
of pistols from my pocket, and with 
the words, “ Let every citizen follow 
my example,” I got down from the 
table, to stifled with embraces. 
Whilst some pressed me to their 
hearts, others bathed me with their 
tears. One citizen of Toulouse, 
fearful for my safety, would by no 
means have me out of his sight. 
They brought me a length of green 
ribbon; I took first a piece for 
my own hat, and then distributed 
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it to the people who surrounded 
me.’ 


Two days after the Bastille was 

en. 

La Brasserie des Martyrs is famous 
for its Biere de la Baviere, et de 
Strasbourg, and for the good taste of 
its appointments. It ruined its first 
occupant, Schoen, and made the for- 
tune of M. Bourgeois, his successor : 
not an unknown circumstance in 
commercial history for one to sow 
and another to reap. It is the com- 
mon meeting-ground of artists and 
authors, amongst whom there seems 
to exist a feud as bitter as between 
the Capulets and the Montagues. 
As there is nobody so thoroughly 
anthropophagous as your thoroughly 
civilised man, it is a blessing that, 
so far, these two classes have not 
devoured each other. The roll of 
the frequenters of the Brasserie, in 
both kinds, is long and illustrious. 
As M. Courbel was the great central 
figure at the Andler-Keller, so here 
the man who contrived, some seven 
or eight years ago, most to impress 
his individuality was M. Fernand 
Desnoyers, a critic who discovered 
that Lamartine was an idiot, Alfred 
de Musset a bungler, Auguste Bar- 
bier an epileptic, Victor Hugo a 
madman; and that in all France, in 
all Europe, in all the universe, the 
only poets were Pierre Dupont, G. 
Mathieu, and Aimself. A further 
and severer eclecticism would leave 
himself alone as the proper and 
unique contemporary representative 
of the Muses. He is entitled to give 
himself this prominence, being the 
author of a farce entitled ‘ Bras-noir,’ 
and of two or three pieces in verse, 
upon which he has the happiness 
of being able to put a singular 
value. 

The literary glories of La Bras- 
serie des Martyrs have somewhat 
faded, and its splendour is now too 
much dependent upon certain female 
martyrs to the evil habits of a not 
too proper society. The full title of 
the Brasserie is that of de la Rue 
des Martyrs, a name which suffices 
also to indicate its locality. 

Le Café de Bruxelles is situated 
at the corner of the Rue Moliére and 
of the Place de !’Odéon, a situation 
which gives it favour in the eyes of 
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the habitués of that theatre, and the 
bachelors of the neighbouring /.tels 
gernis, Here used to come Jean 
Journet, an apostle of the Phalan- 
stery, who died a few years ago, and 
had the happiness of receiving a 
generous eulogium in ‘ Figaro, from 
the pen of M. Nadar, novelist, pho- 
tographer, and balloonist. When in 
the full swing of his philanthropic 
labours, Journet might be seen in 
the billiard-room of the Café de 
Bruxelles with a bundle of brochures 
under his arm, which were destined 
to effect the salvation of the world. 
Even now he enters, places his 
bundle on a chair, stretches his 
hands towards us—very white hands, 
indeed, they are, and he knows it— 
and commences to preach. Had he 
lived at the time of St. John of 
Constantinople, this man would cer- 
tainly have contested with the Pa- 
triarch the surname of Chrysostom. 
We are powerfully affected, and the 
orator, stopping his discourse, ad- 
vances towards us. ‘ Will we’—and 
he offers us a list of names— Will 
we kindly inscribe ourselves as bein- 
faiteurs de Vhumanité?? We are 
overcome by his condescension and 
our own insignificance. ‘ What good 
can we do, atoms lost in a world of 
atoms, without interest, without 
money?’ No matter. ‘Only sign; 
and his voice is unctuous and irre- 
sistible. Our signature is added to 
his roll; and thus it happens that 
without wishing it, almost without 
knowing it, we become one of the 
fifty or sixty beinfaiteurs de Vhuma- 
nité whose names appear at the head 
of a brochure which advocates the 
doctrines of the venerable M. Fou- 
rier. We ask, with M. Delvau, par- 
don of an outraged world; and ask, 
besides, pardon for such an apology, 
of the illustrious M. Maurice Vi- 
gueur, whom we take to be the 
greatest living luminary and advo- 
cate of the Phalanstery. We shall 
not repeat either offence. 

Amongst a dozen cabarets des 
Halles of inferior pretensions there 
used to be known, five or six years 
ago, till they attracted the envy of 
the police, the establishments of 
MM. Bordier, Baratte, and Paul 
Niquet. No ennne | these were for 
the convenience of the frequenters 
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of the Halles, and of people who 
came in from the country with sup- 
plies; and for their benefit they 
were allowed to be y all night. 
It was discovered, however, that 


they were not used exclusively by 
the persons for whom they were de- 


signed; and on one particular night 
of a ball at the opera, it whs stated 
by ‘Le Droit’ that out of six hun- 
dred persons who visited these 
cabarets, there were only about half- 
a-dozen who had anything to do 
professionally with the Halles. Here- 
upon they were closed; and it is 
charitably hoped that the police 
were right in doing a cruel thing— 
cruel, because the general and in- 
ternational public found their faci- 
lities of intoxication bitterly cur- 
tailed thereby. Paul Niquet had 
inscribed on his sign the following 
appetising bit of ‘ brandevinier An- 
giais :’-—‘ On promet & tous les mes- 
sieurs et autres (gentlemen and 
others) qui entreront ici, de les 
rendre morts-ivres (dead drunk) 
pour deux pence (4 sous). Ils sont 
prévenus qu'il y a de la paille toute 
fraiche dans les caves.’ Drunken- 
ness and street disorderliness are 
together reckoned scandalous in our 
police courts to the extent of five 
shillings, and perhaps justly so; 
but drunkenness and the sleep of 
the just upon straw warranted per- 
fectly clean and fresh—there is a 
vast difference! When the autho- 
rities of Paris, restored to a better 
frame of mind, rescind the edict 
that closed the cabaret of M. Paul 
Niquet, our own countrymen, 
amongst others, whether dwellers 
or visitors in Paris, may again be- 
come victorious o’er all the ills of 
life for the moderate charge of two- 
pence sterling. Baron Haussman, 
redde diem! 

Wherever there is a theatre, in 
Paris as elsewhere, there is pretty 
sure to be a café or an hotel named 
after it. The Boulevard du Temple 
abounds—as indeed what Parisian 
neighbourhood does not? — with 
cafés, and amongst and above others 
is that known as the Café du Cirque, 
frequented by the actors of all the 
neighbouring theatres—Folies-Dra- 
matiques, Gaieté, Théitre-Lyrique, 
Délassements - Comiques, Folies- 


Nouvelles, Fanambules, Petit-La- 
zari et Cirque. Of the actors we 
single out one for mention—him 
whose career was sketched in the 
June number of ‘ London Society,’ 
now an old man and a comparatively 
feeble performer. We mean Frédé- 
rick Lemaitre, once the star of the 
Paris stage, ‘le seul comédien de 
notre siécle, who imparted, equally 
and indifferently, terror to ‘ Richard 
d’Arlington,’ poetry to ‘ Ruy Bilas,’ 
and pleasantry to ‘ Robert Macaire.’ 

There is a tradition of domestic 
unhappiness of a very pathetic kind 
connected with one of the cafés of 
the Boulevard du Temple. The 
keeper of one of them was cursed 
with a fair wife and a handsome 
garcon. One miserable day he had 
unmistakable proof that the faith- 
fulness of his wife was anything 
rather than ‘above suspicion,’ and 
his estimate of the loyal character of 
his servant was at the same moment 
destroyed. His rage and fury knew 
no bounds; and, too much overcome 
to murder the rascally garcon on 
the spot, he gasped out, with all the 
symptoms of a last, great, concen- 
trated agony, ‘ Victor, this day week 
you leave myservice!’ Quot mariti, 
tot sententie. In how many ways 
may not the Nemesis of blighted 
household bliss be appeased ! 

The Café Momus, in the Rue des 
Prétres-Saint-Germain |’ Auxerrois, is 
a café which, some four or five 
years ago, passed into the hands of 
a dealer in colours. It was gay and 
jovial in its café days, and famous 
as having been the place where the 
meetings of the geniuses who in- 
vented the terms Bohemia and Bohe- 
mian came off. Henry Murger, the 
Murger of Banville’s verses on the 
* Divan le Peletier,’ was at the head 
of these choice spirits, to whose 
fellowship he has consecrated a pic- 
turesque and feeling poem. Then 
came Champfleury, who has dedi- 
cated several pages of his ‘Con- 
fessions de Sylvius’ to their sayings 
and doings; Jean Wallon, a philo- 
sopher, who so thoroughly betrayed 
himself as to be familiarly known by 
that name, and who is the Colline 
of Henry Murger’s romance; Schann, 
a painter and musician, better known 
by the name of Schaunard; Privat 
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d’Auglemont; Adrien Lelioux; An- 
toine Fauchery ; er — 
the painter; Joannis Guigard, and 
two or three others. 
Petco 
long 


These illustrious young 
are named because to them 
the honour of ‘stamping out’ the 
Café Momus. It happened on this 
wise. They were all poor, and during 
the severity of winter it became a 
matter of anxious debate how they 
were to keep themselves warm. 
Heavy expenses were out of the 
question; but by a systematic ma- 
neeuvre they contrived to get shelter 
and the semblance of refreshment at 
the Café Momus, without expending 
more amongst them all—five or six 
at a time—than a sum varying from 
twenty-five centimes to a franc. 
The disbursements did not satisfy 
the cafétier ; but, being an easy-going 
man, he had not the pluck to remon- 
strate with customers so ingenious 
and so formidable. He feared their 
wit and mischief. 

The Bohemians were naturally 
rather disputatious, given to wrang- 
ling and argument, so’ that the old 
stagers, quiet frequenters of the 
house, complained of the annoyance 
they experienced. Thereupon the 
Bohemian$ mounted a story higher, 
hoping, on their part, to be alone 
and free to carry on their discus- 
sions. Here, however, a sort of 
society of lawyers’ clerks had estab- 
lished themselves, and these soon 
found all chance of pursuing a 
stock amusements destroyed b 
—— Now, the lawyers’ c Aw 

nt freely, and the host was 
7 liged, in self-defence, to give 
orders that the Bohemians should 
never be served with anything in 
his house again. The latter took a 
slight revenge at the moment, and 
oft the house accordingly. They 
forbore to show themselves for so 
long a time that Momus was already 
rejoicing in the happy ew S 
his difficulty, and in his pacified 
clientéle of lawyers’ clerks. He re- 
joiced prematurely: for one day M. 
Champfleury, who tells the story, 
and was himself a chief character 
in it, narrates how Momus was para- 
lysed by the sight of half-a-score of 
his old customers entering his esta- 
minet as if nothing ppened, 
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The philosopher also appeared at 
the same juncture, bringing with 
him six monthly nurses. ‘ Allow 
me to present to you six friends of 
mine,’ said he to the cafétier, who 
was growing more and more ae 
‘Six nurses!’ exclaimed the 
man, stupefied. ‘ Mesdames, ~ 
the goodness to be seated,’ said the 
philosopher. 

Some minutes after, Sylvius ar- 
rived, followed by six croque-morts 
(men employed as corpse-bearers at 
funerals). ‘Allow me, Momus, to 
ee to you half-a-dozen of my 

ends.’ ‘Six croque-morts! Surely 
you wish to compromise my estab- 
lishment,’ said Momus. Then Syl- 
vius: ‘Messieurs les Employés des 
Pompes Funébres, have the good- 
ness to sit down. Mesdames the 
nurses, allow us to arrange ourselves 
so that a nurse and a croqgue-mort 
may be seated alternately. Momus 
will preside. It is for his benefit 
that I have organized this féte. 
What will you take, my friends? 
‘ Wine,’ was the unanimous response, 
* And you, Mesdames the nurses ?’ 
* Wine,’ as before. ‘ Very good. Mo- 
mus, I have believed you would be 
rejoiced to entertain these amiable 
guests. You have had some reason 
to complain of myself and my friends, 
and I wish to make it up to you. 
Will you e with us? The ca- 
Sétier, y to sink into the earth, 
was 8 hless. ‘ Momus,’ resumed 
Sylvius,‘ I have brought you a liv- 
ing antithesis. Mesdames les nour- 
rices, that is life; Messieurs les em- 
ployés des pomps, that is death. The 
first assist at the debit of man, the 
second at his exit. He went on 
further, till both croque-morts and 
nurses lifted up their voices and 
cried for wine. ‘ Messieurs les croque- 
morts, continued Sylvius—‘ We do 
not approve of being called crogue- 
morts,’ ‘I recognise your reasonable 
objection. Messieurs les employés 
des pomps, do the nurses displease 
you? Mesdames les nourrices, have 
you not an affection for these gentle- 
men?’ ‘He, he, oh, oh, ho!’ from 
nurses and croque-morts, respectively. 
Sylvius moralised for a couple of mi- 
nutes, when he was again interrupted 
by demands for wine. ‘ Wine,’ said 
the crogue-morts ; ‘ we want to drink. 
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You are fooling us.’ ‘ Wine!’ shrieked 
the nurses. 

‘ My friends, gravely remonstrated 
Sylvius, ‘you ask for wine. It isa 
bad thing for you; it stupefies you, 
and makes you quarrelsome. We 
have work to do; it is necessary to 
keep our heads cool and clear. I 
propose -a baad a of the two 

to your profes- 
a pw por milk; but, by way of 
agreeable change, the croque-morts 
shall drink the milk, and the nurses 
the beer.’ ‘ No,’ responded all alike, 
‘it is wine we want.’ 

‘Momus, said Sylvius, ‘bring 
twenty-four bottles of beer, and a 
dozen of milk.’ ‘ We have no milk 
here, gentlemen.’ ‘ It can be fetched 
from the’ dairy round the corner. 
But before you go down to get it, 
Momus, give us all the kiss of peace.’ 
The caf¢étier almost swooned back on 
to his chair. Meanwhile the lan- 
guage of the nurses and the croque- 
morts was loud and coarse. ‘Those 
of you,’ said Sylvius, anxious to 


oblige them in any way but their 
own—‘ those of you who do not like 
milk and beer alone had better have 
them mixed.’ 
At this moment the gargon ap- 
with the refreshments that 
been ordered. ‘Gargon, is the 
milk warm?’ ‘ Oui, monsieur.’ ‘Is 
the beer warm?’ The gargon seemed 
to dream. ‘Heat the milk and the 
beer together in the same vessel,’ 
directed Sylvius. But the croque- 
morts and the nurses threw them- 
selves upon him as one man. His 
friends hastened to the rescue. A 
fearful mélée ensued. The ca/fétier 
vanished, his hair beginning to 
show signs of whiteness. Nurses, 
croqgue-morts, Bohemians, all were 
mingled in one heaving and involved 
mass, shrieking, swearing, kicking, 
scratching, striking. The guard came 
up to stop the disorder; they ar- 
rested Schann, Sylvius, and the 
philosopher. These spent the night 
in confinement; but next day Mo- 
mus sold his estaminet. 
A. Hi. G. 
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IGHT glad to relinquish the bustle of town 
For the tranquil repose of this sweet rural spot, 
On a soft, mossy bank I sit lazily down, 
And consider what food for reflection I’ve got. 


From yon hawthorn thicket the turtle’s soft note 
Entrances my soul as he coos to his mate ; 

I think of the turtle that’s tickled my throat, 
The green fat, calipash, calipee that I’ve ate. 


The{Jambkins at play on the daisy-prankt mead, 
All frisking and running their frolicsome course, 
Remind me of many a glorious feed, 
And an odour steals o’er me—it is of mint sauce. 
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A brood of young ducks in the water I see; 

(That pond’s like pea-soup, it’s so thick and so green ;) 
After well-devilled white-bait, as all must agree, 

A duckling of Rouen’s a dish for the Queen. 


What enlivening sounds from the farmyard I hear! 
Such a crowing of cocks, such a ‘clucking’ of hens; 
Spring chickens in London are dreadfully dear, 
But here I can get them for half the expense. 


‘ Love rules,’ says some poet, ‘the court, camp, and grove.’ 

‘ Love,’ ‘Grove,’—ah! what visions those words can awaken! 
At Grove’s I can purchase the fish that I love, 

And at Lovegrove’s,* my stars! what repasts I have taken! 


UP AND DOWN THE LONDON STREETS. 
By Marx Lemon. 


CHAPTER VII. 

















Cuargiuxe Cross, Loxpox, about 1720. 


E will now pass westward the neat application of the classical 
through Temple Bar,andaswe quotation—‘ Perhaps our ashes may 


glance at that erection—a standing mingle with theirs’—the old Doc- 
proof that threatened buildings, like tor’s Jacobite theories surviving, 
threatened men, live long—we re- though his sound good sense made 
member Dr. Johnson and Boswell, him an eminently practical Loyalist. 
and the sly glance at the Jacobite And now we are—as the 
then exposed on the Bar, and well know—out of the jurisdiction 
* Mine host of the Artichoke Tavera at Blackwall. 
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of the City Police, and in the Strand. 
This, a friend of ours, who writes 
novels, Mr. Shirley Brooks, declares 
to be ‘the pleasantest and hand- 
somest and most English street in 
London, and says that ‘to walk 
the Strand is to obtain a liberal 
education.’ We dare say that many 
of our young friends would like to 
be educated upon those easy terms 
—in the school of Peripatetic Philo- 


sophby. 

But the Strand was not always 
handsome and pleasant. It was, in 
the time of the unfortunate Ed- 
ward II., merely a road between the 
two cities, the footway overrun with 
thickets and bushes, and not paved 
until great Harry’s day, when the 
owners of the land between Charing 
Cross and Strand Cross were com- 
pelled to make a sound road and 


build three bridges—ono at Strand 
Bridge Lane, another at Ivy Bridge 
Lane, and a third eastward of St. 
Clement’s Church. 

The first ascertained inhabitant was 
Henry IIT.’s uncle, Peter of Savoy, 
and the Bishops were the earliest 
emigrants from the City as building 
closed up its streets, their sacred 
calling making them less anxious 
for the security afforded by the City 
walls. At the period of the Refor- 
mation nine bishops inns, 
or hostels, by the river side, and all 
these inns had gardens stretching to 
the silent highway of the Thames, 
which was then preferred to the 
street as a means of transit. 

Essex House—so named from 
Elizabeth’s favourite (Essex Street 
and Devereux Court mark the site) 
—had been the town-house of the 
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Anunpet House, Strranp, Lonpon. (From an Old Print.) 


see of Exeter, and from 
Dudley Earl of Leicester to Fssex, 
the liberal friend of Spenser— 

* He ofte gained giftes and goodly grace 

Of that great Lord.’ 


The story of the rebellious, head- 
strong, and ungrateful Essex is too 
well known to be repeated now, and 
we will only remind you that he 
came hither determined to die rather 
than be taken. A great force soon 
hemmed him in, and planted artil- 
lery against the house—one piece on 
the tower of St. Clement’s Church. 
The result you know. Essex and 
his friend Southampton were sent 
to the Tower, to be tried and suffer 
death on the morning of Ash Wed- 
nesday, Raleigh looking on from a 
window of the Armoury. Essex’s 
son, the Parliamentary general, was 


born here. A pair of fine large 
pillars, perhaps belonging to the 
water-gate, are all that now remain 
of Essex House. 

In the next great house in the 
Strand, Arundel House, died the 
Countess of Nottingham, who re- 
ceived (by the mistake of the lad 
who conveyed it) the ring Essex 
sent to Elizabeth. The Admiral 
forbade its delivery to the Queen, 
and when the Countess on her 
death-bed made this discovery, and 
begged the Queen’s forgiveness, says 
Dr. Birch, ‘her Majesty answered, 
“God may forgive you, I never 
can!” and left the room with great 
emotion. The Queen was so struck 
with the story that she never went 
into bed nor took sustenance from 
that instant, but lay upon the carpet 
with cushions around her, in the 
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profoundest melancholy. Elizabeth 
died on the 24th of March, three 
days after the funeral of the Coun- 
tess had been kept at Chelsea.’ So 
ends the story, which we were bound 
to tell you; but are equally bound to 
add that historians, who do not copy 
everything set down by their prede- 
cessors, disbelieve the whole of it. 
Arundel House was sold by Ed- 
ward VI. to Henry Seymour, during 
whose possession strange intrigues 
and dalliances are recorded, and in 
which the Princess Elizabeth figures, 
it is said, somewhat equivocally. 
Seymour married Queen-Dowager 
Catherine—the last wife of Henry 
VIII.; she was said to have died 
the next year of poison. But igno- 
rant and ‘exci people, even in 
these days, are apt to imagine such 
things without reason, as we have 
heard some few years ago in the 
case of the series of royal deaths in 
Portugal. Elizabeth is thought to 
have liked Seymour, but his treason- 
able practices sadly interfered with 
his love affairs, and, in fact, brought 
him to the block. The house was 


bought by the Earl of Arundel, and 
passed in succession to Thomas 
Howard, who adorned it with works 
of art, both of sculpture and paint- 
ing—willing, according to Claren- 
don, ‘to be- thought a scholar; 


whereas to all of learning he 
was almost illiterate, and much 
disposed to levity and delights 
which, indeed, were very despicable 
and childish.’ He made a magnifi- 
cent collection of marbles, however ; 
and Clarendon had the happy faculty 
of saying very unpleasant things 
about people he disliked, and he 
disliked a good many people. 

At the house of Lady Primrose, in 
Essex Street, the Young Pretender 
paid his secret visit to London, in 
1750; and Flora Macdonald found 
refuge there. At the Essex Head 
Dr. Johnson established a club, 
which Boswell and others continued 
eight years after the doctor’s death. 

In Norfolk Street lodged Peter 
the Great when visited by King 
William, and Peter returned the 
Visit, going in a hackney-coach, and 
probably having a brandy-bottle 
with him. Peter was a { man, 
and a great savage. You may place 


to which side of the account you like 
his disgust at the number of law- 
yers in Westminster Hall, and his 
statement that in Russia he had but 
two, and meant to hang one of them 
when he got back. 

In Norfolk Street lived Mr. Ship- 
pen, the Jacobite, who was sent to 
the Tower by George I. for saying 
‘the only infelicity of his Majesty’s 
reign is his ignorance of our lan- 
guage and constitution’— rather 
serious deficiencies. Walpole said 
of him: ‘I will not say who are 
corrupt; but I will say who was not 
corruptible—that man was Shippen.’ 

Old Somerset House was built by 
Protector Somerset, brother of Queen 
Jane Seymour, and uncle to Edward 
VI. The great cloister on the north 
side of Old St. Paul’s, and which 
contained the grim and celebrated 
*Dance of Death,’ was demolished 
to find stone for the building, and 
besides the Bishop’s Inn, the church 
of St. John of Jerusalem at Clerken- 
well was pulled down to make space 
for it and its gardens. The Protec- 
tor was beheaded in 1552, and did 
not see the completion of the build- 
ing on which he had expended about 
50,000l. of our money. 

Queen Elizabeth granted the keep- 
ing of Somerset House to her cousin, 
honest Lord Hunsdon, to whom she 
offered on his death-bed what she 
had before refused, the Earldom of 
Wiltshire. ‘ Madam,’said he, ‘ seeing 
you counted me not worthy of this 
honour while I was living, I count 
myself unworthy of it now I am dy- 
ing.’ Elizabeth went hence to open 
the Royal Exchange. Charles I. as- 
signed Somerset House to Henrietta 
Maria, and Inigo Jones erected a 
chapel for her. A few tombs of her 
Roman Catholic attendants are built 
into the cellars under the great 
square of the present building. 
During the Christmas festivities the 
Queen took part in a masque, and 
Prynne’s ‘ Histriomastix’ appeared 
the next day with a :marginal note 
(too coarse to repeat, and which was 
declared to reflect on her Majesty), 
for which he, Prynne, lost his ears. 
From Somerset House Charles I. 
expelled Henrietta’s foreign cour- 
tiers and household, after the Queen 
had torn the hair from her head in 

F 2 
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a rage, and cut her hands by dash- 
ing them through glass windows. 
It required four days and nearly 
forty carriages to transport the ex- 
pelled foreigners to Dover. 

Oliver Cromwell’s body here lay 
in state, and which ‘ folly and profu- 
sion so far provoked the people, that 
they threw dirt on the escutcheon 
placed over the gate of Somerset 


House.’ The faneral cost about 
28,0001, but with this Cromwell 
could have had nothing to do, and 
so the live asses kicked at the dead 
lion. It was once said that Crom- 
well’s final resting-place was in Red 
Lion Square, under a stone obelisk 
which formerly stood in the centre 
of that out-of-the-world place. 
When Henrietta Maria bade fare- 
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Tue Srranp, Lonpox, From Arunpet House, 1700. 


well to England, Catherine of Bra- 
ganza succeeded her. Poets wel- 
comed her, but we do not know 
whether any of them equalled an 
Irish poet of our own age, who, 
saluting a Portuguese visitor, began, 


‘ Princely offspring of Braganza, 

Erin greets thee with a stanza.’ 
Here Monk lay in state, and here 
the Protestant martyr, Sir Edmund 


Berry Godfrey, is said to have been 
murdered, and his body afterwards 
taken to a field near Primrose Hill. 

From the time of Catherine of 
Braganza, Somerset House was the 
nominal jointure of our queens, and 
many of the apartments were given 
to the poorer nobility. Walpole and 
Mrs. Montague have left accounts 
of an entertainment given here to 
George II. and the Princess Augusta. 
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The King wore an old-fashioned a greengrocer of the period. The 
habit, and was so well disguised Duke of Cumberland looked like 
that ‘some one asked him to hold Cockofogo, the drunken captain in 
their cup, no doubt taking him for ‘Rule a Wife and Have a Wife.’ 
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The Duchess of Richmond was a * Poor Jenny Conway, 

Lady Mayoress, Lord Delaware She drank lemonade = 

Queen Elizabeth’s Porter, Mr. Con- polpn-enee, 

way Don Quixote ; his sister, and was killed by the draught. The 
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beautiful Miss Chudleigh, afterwards 
the notorious Duchess of Kingston, 
appeared in such a remarkable ‘ no- 
costume,’ that the Princess of Wales 
publicly threw a veil over her. 

When these apartments were vi- 
sited by Sir William Chambers, pre- 
paratory to the erection of the pre- 
sent building, he walked through 
rooms where foot had not intruded 
for nearly a hundred years, amid 
mouldering walls, broken casements, 
crumbling roofs, and decaying furni- 
ture. In one the chandelier still 
hung from the ceiling, and velvet 
curtains, tawny with age, fringed 
with a few shreds of gold and span- 
gles, hung in tatters. In another 
were articles of different ages— 
broken couches and tattered hang- 
ings, screens, sconces, and fire-dogs, 
and the vestiges of a throne. What 
a bogified place it must have been! 
Quite a Valhalla for the Spirit- 
rappers. 

Old Somerset House was pulled 
down, and the present building 
erected in its place. The terrace 
elevation was made in expectation 
of the embankment of the Thames 
—not more than eighty years ago! 
Mr. Smiles narrates that Telford, the 
great engineer, passing over Water- 
loo Bridge with a friend, pointed to 
some finely-cut stones on the corner 
nearest the bridge. ‘ You see those 
stones there. Forty years since I 
hewed and laid them, when work- 
ing on that building as a common 
mason.’ 

The Royal Academy Exhibition 
was held here until its removal to 
the National Gallery—with which, 
as the late Sir Robert Peel said, we 
had helped to spoil the finest square 
in Europe. Many of you (gentle- 
men, of course) must remember the 
old Torus and the big Farnese Her- 
cules in the wire cage at the bottom 
of the stairs. 

In Craven Street lived James 
Smith, one of the authors of ‘ Re- 
jected Addresses.’ 

In James I.’s time London had 
grown great westward; and on the 
site of the present Adelphi a New 
Exchange or Britain’s Burse was 
opened, but failed to rival its royal 
namesake in the old London city. 
The new Exchange became a Bazaar, 


and the most fashionable lounge in 
Westminster, after the Restoration, 
and many of the dramatists of the 
day have laid scenes of intrigue in 
the galleries of the New Exchange. 
The city merchants’ wives and 
daughters came hither to ape the 
manners of the quality, and country 
ladies eagerly sought for lodgings 
near it, that they might ‘stand 
glaring in balconies and staring out 
of window.’ The walks formed a 
favourite promenade with the fops 
about town, and who came here to 
show their clothes and chat with the 
stall-kee 

The Duchess of Albemarle, when 
the wife of Thomas Radford, here 
sold wash-balls, powder, and gloves, 
and when touting her wares— 
* Choice of fine essences, sir. Very 
good wash-balls, sir’ (as was the 
custom)—no doubt attracted the 
attention of General Monk. 

The Duchess of Tyrconnel, known 
as the ‘ White Widow,’ hired a stall 
and sold haberdashery. She wore a 
white dress, wrapping her whole 
person, and a white mask, which she 
never removed, and excited much 
interest and curiosity (Walpole). 

Some twenty years ago, a lady 
clothed entirely in white, shoes and 
all, used to walk the streets of Lon- 
don. We never could learn her 
story. The black lady, whom many 
may remember haunting the Bank 
of England, was said to have been 
the sister of a clerk hung for forgery, 
and that she always carried the fatal 
pen with which the crime-had been 
committed in her girdle. 

The old Savoy Palace was named 
after its founder, Peter, Earl of 
Savoy, and John, King of France, 
was confined there after the battle 
of Poictiers ; and there he died, when 
he honourably returned from France, 
unable to procure his ransom. Old 
John of Gaunt, ‘ time-honoured Lan- 
caster,’ held possession when Wat 
Tyler's mob burnt the Savoy about 
his ears; and the palace remained in 
partial ruins until Henry VII. en- 
dowed it as a hospital for one hun- 
dred poor persons, and dedicated it 
to St. John the Baptist. At the 
suppression of the hospital, its beds 
and furniture were given to St. 
Thomas and Bridewell hospitals. 
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The wg he into disrepute; and 
Queen Elizabeth, when taking the 
air, was assailed by its evil people. 
Warrants were issued in vain against 
these rogues ; and a person demand- 
ing a debt due to him of another in 
the Savoy sanctuary was dipped in 
tar, rolled in feathers, carried in a 
wheelbarrow, and bound to the May- 
pole in the Strand—rather a bold 
plea to an action for debt, and worthy 
of the Kentucky man, whose answer 
to a dishonoured bill was that he 
was a citizen of the wilds, and his 
home was in the setting sun. Samuel 
Foote considered ‘ tar and feathers a 
very genteel dress, as it fitted close 
to the skin and kept out the rain.’ 
After the Restoration, the Commis- 
sioners for the Revision of the 
Liturgy met here, and were called 
the Savoy Conference. That emi- 
nent religionist, Charles II., estab- 
lished a French church here. The 
Great Hall was, after a while, divided 
into several apartments, and desert- 
ers, men pressed for military service, 
Dutch recruits, and the sick and 
wounded, were lodged in the Savoy. 
Marriages were advertised to be per- 
formed here, and a true register 
kept, for a guinea, stamp included. 
But time and neglect swept down 
what remained of the old Palace, and 
the builders of Waterloo Bridge 
carried away therubbish. The little 
chapel, built in 1505, remained 
until destroyed by fire in 1864—its 
churchyard amodel of tidiness and re- 
verent care. It had a most interest- 
ing monument within, that of Anne 
Killegrew, the painter and poet :— 

*Such noble vigour did her verse adorn, 

— it seemed borrowed where ‘twas only 

mm, 
Unmixed with foreign filth and undefiled, 
Her worth was more than man—her innocence 
a child.’ 


The great Lord Burleigh, and his 
son after him, had a house in the 
Strand, where we dare say the former 
often shook his paternal head at the 
latter, after the manner of his repre- 
sentative in the ‘Critic.’ Elizabeth 
paid him a visit, and when entering, 
the Chamberlain pointed out the 
lowness of the threshold. ‘For your 
master’s sake,’ she said, ‘ I will stoop, 
though I would not for the King of 
Spain.’ The Royal-lady once told 


Burleigh, when he could not rise to 
receive her, ‘ My lord, we make use of 
you not for the badness of your bi 
but for the goodness of your head.’ 

A house belonging to the see of 
Carlisle stood on the site of Beaufort 
Buildings, and, passing at the Re- 
formation to the Bedford family, 
became Russell House, until the 
building of Bedford House on the 
site of the present Southampton 
Street. The Chancellor Clarendon 
occupied this house until the com- 

letion of his new house in Picca- 

illy; and here, on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, 1660, between eleven and 
two at night, the Duke of York 
married Anne Hyde, the Chancellor’s 
daughter. 

Salisbury House stood on the site 
of Salisbury and Cecil Streets, and 
was built by Sir R. Cecil. Queen 
Elizabeth was present at the house- 
warming. 

York House belonged to the Arch- 
bishop of York in the time of Queen 
Mary. Here the great Lord Bacon 
was born, and when a boy played in 
St. James’s Fields, where the echo 
ofa brick conduit attracted the infant 
philosopher, and made him seek out 
the cause. At York House he kept 
his sixtieth birthday, and there de- 
sired to die; ‘for York House,’ he 
said, ‘is the house where my father 
died, and where I first breathed, and 
where I will yield my last breath, if 
it so please God and the king.’ But 
the Great Seal was taken from him, 
and he returned to York House no 
more, being forbidden to come within 
the verge of the court. The Duke 
of Buckingham obtained the grant 
of York House from James L., and 
erected the rustic water-gate still 
standing. The House was leased 
to the Duke of Northumberland in 
1628, and contained a fine collection 
of pictures and sculptures. The 
‘ superstitious’ pictures were sold by 
order of Parliament, and the house 
given by Cromwell to General Fair- 
fax, whose daughter married George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 


* Who, in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon ; 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drink- 

ing, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in 
thinking.’ 
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The Duke resided here after the 
Restoration, and subsequently sold 
the mansion for 3000/., when it was 
ulled down, and George Street, 
illiers Street, Duke Street, Of Alley, 
and Buckingham Street,were erected. 

Suffolk House—known to us as 
Northumberland House — named 
after the Earl of Suffolk (father of 
the memorable Frances, Countess of 
Essex and Somerset), was so called 
until it passed by marriage to the 
tenth Earl of Northumberland. At 
his death it devolved on Elizabeth 
Percy, whose first husband, Henry 
Cavendish, Earl of Ogle, died when 
she was very young. Her second 
husband, Mr. Thomas Thynne, was 
shot in his coach in Pall Mall one 
Sunday, in 1682, and in Westminster 
is a ludicrously accurate group in 
marble, representing the deed. Her 
third husband—married in the May 
of the following year—was the proud 

uke of Somerset. The fortunate 
lady, therefore, had three husbands 
before she was eighteen. The house 
was formerly three sides of a quad- 
rangle ; the principal front was to 
the Strand, with gardens and water- 
gate towards the ‘Phames. 

In Northumberland Court Nelson 
lodged ; and if his gallant spirit ever 
visits the glimpses of the moon, we 
wonder what he thinks of Trafalgar 
Square, with his own unfinished 
column, and the ridiculous water- 
squirts called fountains. 

In Hartshorne Lane Ben Jonson 
lived, when he went to a private 
school in St. Martin’s Church, before 
he became a Westminster boy, under 
Camden, to whom he addresses a 
grateful and graceful epigram.* 

* As the workmen in September, 1823, 
were excavating a vault to receive the re- 
mains of the lady of Sir Robert Wilson, in 
the north aisle of Westminster Abbey, they 
discovered, at the head of it, a leaden coffin 
placed in the ground perpendicularly, with 
the head downwards in a hele about two 
feet square. At the top of the hole was a 
square stone about eighteen inches wide, 
on which were the initials ‘ B. J.,’ cut in 
characters rather illegible. On inquiry 
amongst the old men of the Abbey, they 
stated that the tradition is, that when Ben 
Jonson was seriously ill, he was asked where 
he would be buried. He said, ‘If I can 
get foot ground in Westminster Abbey I 
will be interred there:’ and on the Dean of 
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Let us now return to Temple Bar, 
in order to notice the right-hand 
side of the Strand. We will notsay 
anything about the barber’s shop in 
that side of the Bar, except that it 
used to excite the loyal animadver- 
sion of our friend the late Mr. Gilbert 
A’Beckett, who would always affect 
apprehensions lest the gates of Tem- 
~ Bar should prove ineffective at 

eeping out an invading army, be- 
cause the army might bolt in through 
the barber’s. The London barbers, 
by the by, were a very important 
body at one time, when they were 
designated barber surgeons, and 
when close shaving was the fashion 
with others than the cheap haber- 
dashers (who only tried to ‘shave 
the ladies’), and the barber’s pole 
indicated that you could be bled 
with the lancet as well as the razor. 
This privilege was taken away in 
1745 by Act of Parliament. To 
attract customers, one exhibited a 
short-bladed instrument as the 
dagger with which Walworth killed 
Wat Tyler, and another wrote over 
his door— 

‘Rove not from pole to pole, but here turn in, 

Where naught exceeds the shaving but the 

gin. 

On our right hand stood until very 
lately the last of the Bulk Shops of 
the Strand, and forming part of 
Butchers’ Row. In this house had 
resided generations of fishmongers, 
the last being Crockford—or Old 
Crocky—the notorious gambling- 
house keeper. We were told by one 
who knew him that it was his cus- 
tom to risk the loss only of a certain 
sum; when that was gone, he would 
leave the table and go home. If he 
won a certain amount he would re- 
tire from the play, go home, drop 
his winnings down his own area, 
and then return to see what more 
Fortune had in store for him. When 
he became rich he would not allow 
the old shop to be altered, possibly 
that it might remind him of the days 
of his innocency, when he sold other 





Westminster being applied to, he gave suf- 
ficient ground to admit the corpse in a per- 
pendicular position, as it was found, The 
skeleton of the deceased was entire, and in 
a singular state of preservation. 
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fish than flat fish. Butchers’ Row shambles for ‘foreign’ (7. e. country) 
ran from Temple BartoSt.Clement’s, butchers. Houses of wood and plas- 
and was granted by Edward I. as___ ter succeeded, and one was inhabited, 
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in James I.’s time, by the French 
Ambassador, and for one night by 
the Due de Sully. Catesby, Wright, 
Winter, and Guy Fawkes met at a 
house in Butchers’ Row, and admi- 

ed the oath of secrecy to the 
conspirators, and afterwards received 
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the sacrament in the next room, 
although the plot is said to have 
been concocted at the Old King’s 
Head, in Leadenhall Street. Guy 
Fawkes has been lately said to be 
the first person who missed a Par- 
liamentary train. Doctor Johnson 


Buauneton Hovsr, Piccapitty, Loxpox, mf 1700. 
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‘used’ a dining-house in this row— 
Clifton’s. Butchers’ Row is now 
Pickett Street and Pickett Place. 

Clement’s Inn, where Justice 
Shallow— 


*No such swinge-buckler in the Halls of Court 


ate his terms and heard the chimes 
at midnight with Jack Falstaff, is 
here at hand. The Inn is named 
from the well of St. Clement’s; and 
St. Clement’s Danes was a burial- 
og of Harold’s followers, it is 


said. 

In Clement’s Inn is a blackamoor, 
supporting a dial, presented : by 
Clare, Lord of the adjoining market. 
We are almost ashamed to quote 
anything more against the lawyers, 
for fall whom we have known have 
been very good fellows; but the 
lines once attached to Blackey are 
worth recalling :— 


‘From cannibals thou fledst in vain: 
Lawyers less quarter give. 
The first won't eat you when you're slain, 
The last will while you live.’ 


In the church in the Strand Dr. 
Johnson was a constant attendant, 
and a brass tablet recording the fact 
is attached to the pillar beside which 
he sat. The old Angel Inn—now 
St. Clement’s Chambers—existed a 
very few years ago, and had its 
galleries and gable-ends and large 
court-yard. There, when the Angel 
Inn stood in the Fields, was Bishop 
Hooper, the Protestant martyr, 
taken before it was light, on his 
way to Gloucester, where he was 
burnt. 


Let us pass on to the via de Ald- 

ch, or Wych Street, where some 
of the oldest houses in London are 
to be seen. New Inn, on the right, 
was the site of a guest inn about 
Henry VIL.’s time, and had as a 
sign the Virgin Mary, and hence 
was called Our Lady’s Inn, until it 
went into the Jaw. In Edward VL.’s 
time it became a resort for law- 
students, and Sir Thomas More 
studied there before he was entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn. It is said to be 
haunted, but the only spirits we have 
ever seen there were raised by the 
hospitality of literary friends. Drury 
House stood on its own grounds in 


Drary' Lane in Elizabeth’s time, 
and Lord Craven, the hero of Creutz- 
nach, built Craven House, the site 
of which was bought by Philip 
Astley, in 1803, for his Olympic pa- 
vilion, constructed principally of old 
ship-timber, given to him by favour 
of the Duke of York; and we re- 
member two topmasts sa Pporting 
the proscenium of the old theatre, 
when Liston, Farren, Keeley, and 
Vestris trod the deck, and until it 
was destroyed by fire in 1859. 

In Craven Buildings lived Mrs. 
Bracegirdle and Mrs. Pritchard, the 
celebrated actresses, and Dr. Arne 
composed the music to ‘Comus’ in 
the back parlour of No. 17; and op- 
posite Craven Buildings is one of 
the few panelled houses still existing. 
The Cock and ie is next door, 
and Turpin is said to have there 
shot Tom King, when endeavouring 
to rescue him, as you may read in 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth. It was 
also patronized, according to that 
celebrated biography of elevated 
characters, the ‘ Newgate Calendar,’ 
by the notorious Sixteen-stringed 
Jack, so named from wearing that 
number of strings to the knees of 
his breeches. 

Drury Lane was nobly tenanted 
until late in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Pit Place was the site of the 
Cock Pit, and afterwards of the first 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

In the Coal Yard, at Drury Lane 
end, was born Nell Gwynn. She 
lodged afterwards at Maypole Lane 
(now Little Drury Lane), and there 
on the 1st of May, 1667, when Mr. 
Pepys was on his way to West- 
minster, ‘meeting many milkmaids 
with garlands upon their pails, 
dancing with a fiddler before them, 
did he see pretty Nelly standing at 
her lodging door, in her smock 
sleeves and bodice, looking upon 
one.’ She seemed a mighty pretty 
creature to the susceptible Samuel. 

This celebrated woman 
great interest with Charles II., and 
used it generously. Her origin and 
progress is sufficiently known; but 
the English people have always en- 
tertained a peculiar liking for Nell 
Gwynn, as they have for Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian, and one or 
two other questionable moralists. 
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She is said to have suggested the 
foundation of Chelsea Hospital, and 
the benevolence of her character 
makes the story probable. Lord 
Buckhurst, who knew her well, says : 
‘All hearts fall a leaping wherever 
she comes.’ The good Archbishop 
Tenison preached her funeral ser- 
mon, and Mr. Peter Cunningham 
has written her story. 

At the corner of Maypole Lane 


and the Strand was the blacksmith’s 
forge of the father of Nan Clarges, 
afterwards Duchess of Albemarle. 
Opposite was the maypole, said to 
have been set up by the old black- 
smith to celebrate his daughter's 
good fortune. 

The famous Maypole in the Strand 
was returned to its place with great 
pomp and rejoicing, the former one 
having been removed by order of 
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the Parliamentarians, in 1644. Ina 
rare tract, called ‘The Citie’s Loy- 
altie Displayed, published at the 
time, it appears the new pole was 
two pieces of cedar, and when united 
one hundred and thirty feetlong. It 
was conveyed from Scotland Yard 
(so called because the Scotch Kings 
lodged there) to the Strand, with the 
beating of drums and the sound of 
merry music. The Duke of York 
sent twelve seamen with cables and 
pulleys, and six great anchors to 


assist in raising it; and after them 
came three men, bareheaded, carry- 
ing three crowns. The pieces were 
then joined together, and hooped 
with bands of iron, with crowns and 
the King’s arms richly gilt. A 

of morris dancers in half shi 
with a pipe and tabor, danced round 
the pole; then the drums beat and 
the trumpets sounded, and the 
Strand resounded with the shouts 
of the assembled multitude. In 
1713, however, it became decayed, 
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and a new one was set up, richly 
decorated. This was taken down 
when the new church was built, and 
the parish presented the maypole 
to Sir Isaac Newton, who gave it to 
the Rector of Wanstead, to support 
the then largest telescope in Europe. 

Here was the first stand for hack- 
ney-coaches, in 1634. One Captain 
Bailey having appointed four to 
stand there, others soon joined them, 
until there were actually as many 
as twenty. They were not called 
so from Hackney, but from a French 
word, coche-a-la-haquenée. Dreadful 
things they were, and, O young 


ladies, whose mammas do not keep 
carriages, be thankful that you- have 
not to go to parties—or to im- 
ae lectures—in such vehicles. 
heridan was very right when he 
paid the driver of one with a bad 
shilling. ‘Sir, this here’s a bad shil- 
ling,’ said the man. ‘ All right, this 
here’s a bad coach,’ said Sheridan. 
The cabriolet (or vulyo, cab) was 
introduced in 1823, and has driven 
the poor old ‘ Jarvey’ (also vulgo for 
hackney-coach) from the streets. 
We believe there is a No. One ‘ left 
blooming alone,’ but the cabs now 
amount to above 6000. 
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Covent Garpex, Loxpox. 


The Holy Well in the Strand was 
once frequented for its sweet waters, 
which still flowed as bright and 
pure, when covered over by the 
Old Dog Tavern and surrounded by 
some of the worst dens of London, 
stored with the foulest moral po’ lu- 
tion, happily removed very recently. 
There was once an hostelry with the 
sign of a Lyon, until Henry VIIL., 
when it became an Inn of Chancery 
and an entrance to Lyon’s Inn, it- 
self the dreariest place we knew, 
long haunted, no doubt, by the 
ghosi of Mr. William Ware, who 


(From‘a Print by Hollar.) 


left there with Thurtell to be mur- 
dered at Elstree. 

Passing onward, we should have 
found Wimbledon House, on the 
site of which stood Doyley’s ware- 
house, where Steele and Gay had 
their Doyley suite, and the little 
wine-glass napkins had their origin 
and name. Without Mr. Doyley’s 
ingenious invention of cheap stuffs, 
Mr. Spectator thinks we should not 
have been able to have carried on 
the war. i 

In Exeter Street, Dr. Johnson, 
when he first came to London, lodged 
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and dined for 44d. a day at a stay- 
maker's, he and Garrick having 
borrowed s/. on their joint note 
from Mr. Wilcox, the bookseller. 
Is it wonderful that the sturdy old 
Sam had little sympathy for the 
distresses of affectation ? 

In 1670 Exeter Change was built, 
and a Dr. Burbon, a little later, 
opened a sort of Bazaar. We 
remember the common footway 
through it, and the milliners’, 
hosiers’, cutlers’, and toy shops on 
each side. One Thomas Clarke be- 
gan business there with rool., and 
realized a fortune of nearly half a 


million ; and had his portrait, look- 
ing out of the window of a cottage, 
painted on the wall. His daughter 
married Mr. Hamlet, the celebrated 
jeweller. Mr. Clarke once gave the 
writer a glass of wine, and did not 
leave him a legacy. Over the Bazaar 
was the world-famous wild-beast 
show, with a big beefeater at the 
door, and against the wall a great 
picture of all the animals. It was 
the grand joy of a boy’s holiday to 
go there and see the elephant stamp 
the mangel-wurzel to pieces, and 
take a halfpenny out of an iron box. 
The animals at the Zoological are 


Covent GanpEN Marker, Lonpox. (From an Old Print.) 


too genteel for such practices. One 
distinguished individual created a 
great noise at his death, for he was 
shot by a file of soldiers. That was 
Chunee, the great elephant. His 
death is a most affecting story, and 
his skeleton is now at the College 
of Surgeons. 

Chunee once appeared at Drury 
Lane in a pantomime, to the great 
disgust of the property-man of the 
rival theatre, J a said : 

‘I should be very sorry if I 
couldn’t make a better elephant 
than that, 

The map of 1563 shows how 
thinly scattered were the houses 


along the Strand of Elizabeth ; there 
appears to have been one continuous 
row of houses and gardens from 
Drury Lane on to St. Martin’s Lane, 
leaving Covent Garden quite an 
open space, with a residence wt 
sibly for the Sumpnour of West- 
minster Abbey, whose garden it 
was. At present our destination 
is old Whitehall and Westminster, 
merely looking up St. Martin’s Lane 
as we pass. It was first named 
Westchurch Lane, and among its 
distinguished inhabitants were 
Suckling, the poet, and Sir Kenelm 
Digby, the gentleman who had a 
naughty but beautiful wife, for 
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whom he was always inventing 
cosmetics—one of them was viper- 
soup. Later, the great Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Dr. Tenison (he that preached 
Nell Gwynn’s funerai sermon), and 
Ambrose Phillips. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds lived opposite May’s Build- 
ings, as did Sir James Thornhill, 
when he created the Artists’ School, 
in St. Peter’s Court, and which Ho- 
garth afterwards established as the 
Society of Incorporated Artists—tho 
origin of the Royal Academy. Rou- 
biliac and Fuseli lived in St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane; and the Old Slaughter’s 
Coffee House (now pulled down) 
was long the resort of artists. 
Between St. Martin’s Lane and 
Hedge Lane stood the Royal Mews, 
where the falcons of the sovereigns 
were kept as early as 1319, and 
Chaucer was one of the clerks 


thereof. When the royal stables 
at Lomesbury, or Bloomsbury, were 
destroyed, the hawks were re- 
moved from Charing Cross, and 
new stabling built for the king’s 
horses. Most London stables are 
called mews—from this cause, and 
not, as generally supposed, from 
stable-yards being favourite pro- 
menades of musical cats. There 
really have been musical cats—in 
Paris, where trained cats were 
placed in a row, and, according as 
a monkey beat time, they mewed; 
and it is recounted that ‘the diver- 
sity of tones produced a very ludi- 
crous effect.’ 

So much for the Strand; and we 
hope that the progress we have 
made in a liberal education affords 
us satisfaction. 
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ON THE STAIRS. 


(Wrrn An ILLUsTRATIoN.) 


WAY from the lights and the dancers— 
Away from the heat and the crowd : 
Let us talk where our questions and answers 
Need scarcely be uttered aloud. 
A question may well be unmeaning— 
An answer may well be absurd— 
When some crash of the waltz intervening 
Leaves question and answer unheard. 


Permit me to try and contrive you 
A little settee on the stair ; 
I imagine the change will revive you— 
(The warmth was oppressive in there). 
These parties are tiring—oh, very !— 
In June. May I fetch you an ice? 
Will you try lemonade, then, or sherry ? 
What, nothing ?—Do take my advice. 


This news from abroad is alarming ;— 
You’ve seen the ‘ Pall-Malt’ of to-day ?— 
Oh, Ilma de Murska was charming 
To-night in the ‘ Flauto, they say. 
Not a ghost of a chance for the Tories, 
In spite of Adullam and Lowe. 
By-the-by, have you heard the queer stories 
Of Overend, Gurney and Co. ? 


I fear that the Drama’s declining ; 
There’s nothing just now to be seen. 
What a singular fancy for Vining 
To pitch upon Cardinal Kean! 
I hear the Commission is ended— 
The Music-Hall question, you know. 
As a matter of course you attended 
The late Horticultural Show ? 


Well, the best of the season is over,— 
*T will be a relief, I declare, 
To hurry to Folkestone or Dover 
En route for—one doesn’t mind where ! 
I started last year, I remember, 
Some weeks before Fashion took flight ; 
Then—just at the end of September— 
Your carriage a/rea?y ?—Good-night! 
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CAUGHT AT LAST. 


‘y AT’S in a name?’ asks the 

poet—‘a rose by any other 
name,’ &c.; and yet, there has been 
a difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject. Jonathan Bugg thought he 
should smell sweeter as Norfolk 
Howard ; while as for myself—the 
humble writer of this story—I at- 
tribute the greatest misfortune of 
my life, by a roundabout way of 
reasoning, to being called ‘ Johnny.’ 
My name has always been ‘ Johnny,’ 
and I think my nature, so to s q 
gradually grew Johnnish ; for didn’t 
every ‘Jack’ of my boyish days 
naturally hold a high hand over a 
Johnny ? Petticoat government was 
the absolute monarchy by which I 
was governed. My father died be- 
fore I could lisp; and my mother 
(with the best of intentions, doubt- 
less), had old-established rules on 
the subject of education. Dr. Watts 
was her demigod; and though, in 
the primeval times in which that 
gentleman lived, when the rose was 
‘the glory of April and May!’ he 
may have served as a sort of forcing- 
box for the young, yet now-a-days 
nature grows better by itself, even 
though the roses are delayed till 
June. ‘Train up a child in the way 
he should go, says the wisest of 
men. Here again my mother thought 
she understood the wisest of men 
thoroughly ; only unfortunately her 
idea of the way to be gone in was so 
narrow, that it was a moral impos- 
sibility for any one to walk in it. 
My early youth, therefore, was a 
series of deviations from, and drag- 
gings back into my mother’s ‘ way,’ 
—she vigorously compressing her 
petticoats, lest in getting me back 
she should wander a step out of it 
herself. Birds’-nesting was not in 
this way—indeed it would be easier 
to say what was not in it than what 
was, it being’a path of the barest. 
I only say this to show the system 
on which I was nourished, and by 
which I came through my college 
career (at St. Bees) in my mother’s 
eyes—triumphant. 

I was ordained, and was going 
down to my first curacy in a small 
country village, where my mother 


thought I should encounter fewer 
of those snares she dreaded for me 
than in a town. 

‘Good-bye, my dear boy!’ said 
she, with a tear in each eye. ‘I 
shall come and see you by-and-by. 
Heaven bless you!—and do see that 
the sheets are aired.’ 

This was pleasant. My hat-box 
was inside the carriage, which con- 
tained both a young and old lady; 
my foot on the step. 

My mother, in losing me, lost all 
consciousness of any one else the 
train might hold. I blushed to my 
hair, stumbled over my hat-box, 
and felt in the first stage of infancy 
as the train moved on with me to 
my first curacy 

It was not ti some stations had 
been passed that I glanced up at 
my travelling companions. 

I had had a vague consciousness 
of the young lady suppressing a 
laugh as I entered, that was all. 

Still I was a man, though shy 
and nervous; so I looked at the 
young one first. A pretty girl, with 
golden hair knotted up under a 
small round hat, that my mother 
would have condemned at once as 
unfeminine—and yet the small, 
rather pouting mouth, was very 
womanly. She looked alive for 
amusement, and dissatisfied with 
her materials. 

Leaving myself out of the ques- 
tion, the materials weren’t pro- 
mising. Her companion was a tall, 
gaunt, bony woman, with a severe 
— ion. Her eyes were closed, 

on her knee there rested a 
speaking-trumpet. After looking, 
there seemed nothing more for me 
to do, and I turned my eyes upon 
the fields and trees we were passing. 
The young lady, however, was of 
the opinion that as Mahomet would 
not go to the mountain, as was 
natural, the mountain could go to 
Mahomet. 

* Would you like to see “ Punch ”?” 
she asked ; and, though I doubted 
the propriety of the proceeding 
with our chaperon asleep, and 
thought the mice disposed to play 
too much, with the cat away, yet I 
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could not but acknowledge there 
was nothing forward in either voice 
or manner. 

‘Punch’ was not a paper my 
mother patronized; my own sense 
of humour was not cultivated, and 
my taste slightly severe ; therefore, 
having returned my thanks, I gazed 
somewhat gravely on a group of 
young ladies in striped petticoats, 
playing croquet, with more display 
of ankle than I thought decorous. 
The live young lady opposite me, 
taking note of the subject, began 


again 

‘ Ah, the croquet picture! Isn’t it 
an institution ? 

A hospital was an institution, so 
was a workhouse; but a game!— 
slang. 4 

More ideas of the impropriety of 
the whole proceeding crossed my 
brain; as a clergyman, should I 
awake the sleeper by asking her if 
she felt a draught? 

No; I was, though absurd, 
twenty-three still ; so I merely said 
I did not play croquet. 

‘Not play croquet!’ There was 
aworld of meaning in the way the 
girl raised her eyebrows. I began a 
series of self-questioning as she re- 
clined on the cushion and began to 
cut open the leaves of a yellow rail- 
way novel with her ticket. Ought 
I to play croquet? Did everybody 

y croquet ?—even clergymen? 

* oe lady asking the question 
could not be ignorant of my calling, 
my garb being eminently clerical. 
In spite of my convictions, I began 
to wish I could play croquet con- 
sistently; began to be sorry this 
girl had retired into the yellow 
novel, which, after all, might be 
Worse for her than talking to me. 

I even was meditating a remark, 

@ loud unmusical voice came 
from the far corner of the carriage. 
‘Lizzie!’ it said. 

Lizzie started, crossed over, took 
the trumpet, and called back, musi- 
cally, ‘ Yes, aunt.’ 

‘Are we near Marsden?” Mars- 
den! it was the name of my curacy ! 

“Only a few miles off;’ and then 

undutifully laid down . the 
trumpet, and crossed back again. 

‘She’s so awfully deaf,’ said .the 
young lady. 


‘What afflictions some are called 
on to bear!’ I observed. 

‘That's like Sunday,’ said Miss 
Lizzie, and then began to prepare 
for disembarkation. Crumbs were 
shaken out of her jacket, packages 
disinterred, with my grave and silent 
help (after the above irreverent re- 
mark), and a porter screamed out, 
‘Marsden!’ I saw the ladies get 
into a yellow fly in waiting; I saw 
the keen grey eyes of the older 
woman fall on me as I stood 
patiently on the platform, till the 
fly was settled and despatched. 
Then I asked my way, and walked 
off to my lodgings. It was a dull 
little village of one street; but dull- 
ness in the way of duty was what I 
had expected. All the women at 
their doors and boys at play turned 
to inspect me; but I did not feel 
sufficiently at my ease to address 
a word to them. 

My destination was a good-sized 
cottage, standing in a strip of gar- 
den, and a rather nice-looking old 
woman stood at the gate. She looked 
me over, as I came up, doubtless 
having an inward thanksgiving over 
my youth and innocence. 

‘ The last’s here yet, sir,’ she said, 
as we went in, ‘but he’s going to- 
night.’ 

‘The who?’ I inquired, anxiously. 

‘The last curate, sir; we always 
has them, and weve had all 
sorts.’ 

Here she was obliged to pause, 
with the ‘last’ so near. 

She opened a door and ushered 
me into a room which seemed to be 
luxuriously furnished. 

My mother, though well-off, ad- 
hered to the torturous horsehair 
furniture of her mother, and ‘ saved.’ 
Here were dark-seated velvet easy- 
chairs, a rich carpet, and divers 
little pretty articles that seemed to 
have n put in tastefully for a 
village landlady; but what offended 
the nose of my mother’s son was the 
smell of tobacco. 

I was about hastily to remon- 
strate with my landlady, when I 
saw a man sitting half in and half 
out of the window—smoking; a 
man in a short, loose-fitting coat, 
who, as soon as he saw us, took the 
half of himself that was out of the 

G 
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apartment, and added it to the half 
that was in, and said— 

‘Mr. Williams, I believe, vice 
Parker, resigned.—I’m Parker. 
Mrs. Spinx, I will see you presently.’ 

That lady, in a state of unwilling- 
ness, left us, and left me in a state 
of mild astonishment. I had a great 
respect for ‘ the cloth,’ and this ‘ mix- 
ture’ shocked me. 

‘ When one puts off one’s shoes, 
one likes to see how they will fit 
another man, said Mr. Parker ; ‘ be- 
sides which, there is a trifle I wish 
to settle with you. Shall we do the 
business first, and smoke a pipe 
together afterwards ?’ 

(I told Mr. Parker, as I had told 
Miss Lizzie about the croquet— 
I never smoked.) 

* And yet you exist !—excuse me; 
well, then, I'll smoke the two pipes 
afterwards. Mr. Williams, you ob- 
serve this apartment ?’ 

I assented (did he think I looked 
blind ?) 

‘Neat but not gaudy, eh? pur- 
sued the ‘ last.’ 

I assented again. 

‘Glad you like it. Well, this room 
belongs to Mrs. Spinx; but the fur- 
niture—at least one or two things— 
belongs to me.’ 

‘The rooms were said to be fur- 
nished in the letters my mother 
received,’ I gently remarked. 

‘Probably. Mrs. Spinx said so, 
now, didn’t she ?” 

She did: would he, therefore, tell 
me which were Mrs. Spinx’s things 
and which were his ? 

Mr. Parker looked very doubtful ; 
went to a coal-pan and a small deal 
table with plants on it, and said, 
‘Mrs. Spinx; the one or two other 
things,’ he concluded, ‘ are mine.’ 

* But,’ I exclaimed, ‘a man could 
not live in a room with nothing but 
a deal table and a coal-pan ; where 
could he sit?’ 

‘ Very true,’ said Mr. Parker. ‘I 
believe, by-the-way, there was an 
article “Mrs. Spinx called a chair 
when I came, but—’ (Mr. Parker 
shrugged his shoulders) ‘in the 
words of the poet, “it was harder 
than I could bear.” Accordingly 
I did not pack the furniture, sup- 
posing you would wish to take it.’ 

I looked at the easy-chairs, and 


sniffed just a little: it did seem hard 
that I should have Mr. Parker's 
tobacco-infected room imputed to 
me.’ 
‘Is it the baccy you don’t like?— 
a little camphor will soon take that 
out. You see, my good fellow, I’m 
off to-night to visit my lady-love, 
who disports on the moors at this 
time of the year, and I thought 
these chairs would be more in your 
way than in mine—they would be 
too much in mine! Im no Jew; 
s0 suppose we say 30/., and have 
done with the subject.’ 

Of course I bought everything. 
And then while Mr. Parker smoked 
his two pipes, waiting for his train, 
he was in evidently good spirits and 
friendly towards me. 

* You'll find this place beastly 
slow,’ he said. 

It did not seem unlikely that 
what would be Mr. Parker’s poison 
would be my meat. He would not 
have survived life at my mother’s. 
The word ‘ beastly’ itself was, to say 
the least, eminently unclerical, so 
the remark did not depress me. I 
therefore made an inquiry about my 
vicar. 

‘ The old humbug!’ burst out the 
last curate. 

I felt my blood curdle—all my 
old early-trained reverence engen- 
dered by Dr. Watts revolted against 
Mr. Parker. 

‘ Hadn’t we better change the sub- 
ject, I said, ‘seeing that I am his 
curate?’ 

The ex-one, with his legs hanging 
over one of the easy-chairs, as much 
at his ease as if it were still his, and 
the purchase-money were not in his 
waistcoat-pocket, glanced at me, 
amused. 

‘The old man’s luckier than he 
deserves to be, anyhow,’ he said. 
* You'll just suit him’ 

I inquired if there were any well- 
to-do parishioners. 

‘There’s Mrs. Bingham and her 
five lovely daughters (three of them 
are away just now)—she is piscato- 
rially inclined.’ 

I felt horror-stricken. ‘ Fishes !— 
&@ woman with a family!’ 

‘You see,’ pursued little Mr. 
Parker, ‘ you must not be shocked; 
she’s not rich, though she lives in & 
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house—her money dies with 


I felt relieved. ‘ Well, it may be 
praiseworthy though masculine. Is 
there good trout in the stream 
here?” 

Mr. Parker unexpectedly burst 
out laughing. 

‘My dear Mr. Williams, excuse 
me, but you’re made for this place 
—positively made for it. Trout! no, 
very little; though to see Mrs. 
Bingham with her tackle all about 
her (a different fly for every fish) 
stand perseveringly day after day 
trying to catch one miserable sole— 
I mean trout—it gives one a feeling 
of positive respect.’ 

‘It must,’ I said warmly. Iwas 
glad to hear the ex-curate respected 
anything. I was afraid he didn’t. 
I really began to have a better 
opinion of him (though of course I 
could not approve his sentiments) 
as I shook hands with him on the 
platform that night. 

The next morning as I sat look- 
ing over a pile of sermons I had 
constructed at intervals, my eye was 
caught by an object at my garden 
gate—an object of bulk and dignity 
—4 clerical object, evidently the 


Vicar. 

How truly kind! my heart kin- 
dled. How I loathed the smell of 
that tobacco which surrounded me; 
how I blushed at the remembrance 
of that epithet which I had heard 
applied to this kindhearted man 
only the evening before. 

The Rev. Dr. Walsh knocked like 
& bishop, and entered like an arch- 
bishop. He had (I say it now) a 
swelling manner. He seemed to fill 
all the chairs at once, so to speak, 
oe drive me into Mrs. Spinx’s 
coal-pan. 

‘Mr. Williams!’ said my vicar, 
extending his hand. 

The manner was benevolent—af- 
fectionate ; it seemed to say, ‘ Fill 
the chairs, my dear curate—I, your 
Vicar, will retire into nothing.’ 

I took his hand, and felt my heart 
overflowing with love and duty. 
That eye, bright and intellectual— 
that broad brow—— 

‘Your first cure, I think?’ conti- 
nued my vicar. 

I assented. 


‘ Williams!’ pursued the great 
man—‘ the name strikes me. I had 
a dear friend once of that name—he 
was a man who did his duty, and 
never shrank from work. Do you 
shrink from work ?’ 

This was the man after my 
mother’s own heart—a man eager 
in the path of duty—eager to lead 
others therein. 

I replied modestly, ‘I hoped I 
was wishful to do my duty.’ 

‘Ah! yes, said my vicar, some- 
what abstractedly. ‘My dear Mr. 
Williams, the fact is I am in afflic- 
tion. Iam not one who presses his 
grief on others (that I should look 
upon as selfishness), but in this case 
you can help me.’ 

I replied I should be too happy. 

My vicar cleared his throat and 
went on. 

‘ Blessed as I am, and thankful as 
Iam for my many blessings, yet in 
one thing I am unfortunate. I have 
a dear family, but that family suf- 
fers. My wife is delicate ; our eldest 
girl, a sweet child aged fourteen, is 
fragile in the extreme. My lot is 
cast in the country, and my family 
requires a frequent supply of that 
ozone which is only to be found in 
sea air. My dear wife has with our 
children been at Scarborough for a 
fortnight. Gladly would I stay here 
alone unrepiningly (we should not 
repine, Mr. Williams!), but what 
can I do when I hear daily that my 
beloved child asks for “Papa?” 
“ Her wishes must be gratified,” says 
our family doctor. I have been torn 
with doubts: is my duty here, or 
does it call me to my child?’ 

My vicar paused—and swelled! 

From my position by the coal-pan 
I could see the agitation of my 
superior’s manner while alluding 
to his child, and flashing through 
my mind came the recollection of 
the man who had sat in the same 
chair only the evening before, and 
called him ‘humbug!’ I loathed 
the thought. 

‘Oh! go to your child at once, 
sir, I said (the dear little girl 
might be pining for him at this very 
moment). ‘I will endeavour, though 
unworthily, to fulfil your duties 
and——’ 

My vicar seemed to think I had 
G2 
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said enough. He did not stay long 
after this, but he pressed my hand 
at parting, and said, ‘ God bless you, 
Williams!’ 

My feelings were mixed when the 
interview was over. I sat down 
again to my pile of sermons, but 
failed to derive my usual satisfac- 
tion from these interesting works. 
I had lost the benefit of this man’s 
teaching at the outset. I was very 
young, ardent, and enthusiastic, and 
—I was disappointed. 

Sunday was the day but one after. 
On Saturday I had made the round 
of the village, shaking hands with 
mothers and kissing their offspring 
like a model young curate on the back 
of a penny tract. I could well under- 
stand a Parker considering the place 
slow. There were boys and pigs in 
abundance, a church ina state of dila- 
pidation, and a modern vicarage near 
it with handsome iron gates. It was 
a commonplace village, devoid even 
of a permanent doctor, and yet 
overrun with children; butthe state 
of the village has little to do with 
my story. 

Sunday came. I rose early and 
nervous. My hands shook a little 
as I arranged my bands, looked 
twice to see that my sermon accom- 
panied me, and did not recover from 
that Johnnyish feeling I was subject 
to till I stood in the reading-desk. 

The congregation was small,— 
painfully small to a zealous young 
curate,—but just under the reading- 
desk was a pew containing three 
ladies. I could not help seeing 
them, or I should have preferred not 
to do so. One of them was not a 
stranger to me, she was my young 
fellow-traveller, the two others were 
tall, ordinary women. I caught a 
pair of blue—I mean my railway 
companion looked up, and if it had 
not been in church, would, I think, 
have smiled. The look seemed to 
say ‘ Oh! it’s you again, is it?” Then 
for the rest of the church service 
(and it gave me inward satisfaction) 
she kept her eyes to her book. 
Shall 1 say that it warmed’ me a 
little to my work to see that pew of 
ladies, as I ascended the pulpit 
steps ? 

My mother thought my sermons 
would get me a bishopric, and 


though not of that opinion myself, 
yet I still did think they had merits, 
This was my first sermon. My con- 
gregation was, without the occu- 
pants of the pew, limited to ten. I 
was in earnest, but—I was twenty- 
three. I felt an inward glow as I 
thought I might prove to the girl, 
who had laughed at me the other 
day, that I was not devoid of elo- 
quence. Perhaps that eloquence 
might make an impression on this 
frivolous and worldly-minded young 
person. I had chosen one of my 
best themes—one to which I had 
affixed the ‘J. W.’ lovingly, and as 
I gave it out, it answered my expec- 
tations on delivery. 

There was one passage, alluding 
to the snares and flowery seductions 
of this world, which made me feel 
all aglow against such seductions, as 
I denounced them. But did I raise 
any such kindred feelings in my 
congregation ? I ventured to glance 
round. The ten hearers, from any 
expression in their faces, were evi- 
dently uncalculated to know the 
meaning of the word ‘ seductions.’ 
I looked down into the pew; two 
tall, plainly-attired ladies sat listen- 
ing intently, their eyes raised, their 
hands folded ; but the one whom the 
words were intended specially to 
benefit, reclined in a corner of the 
large pew—fast asleep. Oh, ephe- 
meral muslins and laces, and wearer 
as ephemeral ! 

I felt my indignation rise. The 
day, it was true, was hot, but why 
could she not listen as well as her 
companions? Were my words more 
suited to the comprehension of the 
latter? My mother would have 
hoped so. As for myself, I took off 
my gown with far fewer feelings of 
satisfaction than when I put it on. 

Passing up the churchyard, the 
three ladies were in front of me, and 
I heard a voice from under a most 
delicate parasol say— 

‘What a long sermon! I wish 
there weren’t sermons in summer, 
only ventilators.’ 

‘ Hush, Lizzie,” said one of the 
ladies, ‘ and do recollect it’s Sunday.’ 

Again my spirit sank at what I 
thought the frivolity of this girl. 
My mother desired nothing more 
earnestly than to witness the be- 
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stowal of my affections, but then 
the object must be suitable. Suit- 
able in her eyes, meant—quiet, easily 
led (by herself), retiring, a lover of 
needles and thread, rather than of 
millinery and self-decoration —whose 
views of pleasure should be of the 
teachers’ tea-meeting or ‘ improving 
the mind’ order. From my shy 
nature, and early nurture on Dr. 
Watts, I, too, had the sort of idea 
that a pretty bonnet betokened a love 
of the world in the wearer, and a 
sparkling manner, an undue light- 
ness of character ; and yet, and yet 
—these were the ideas instilled into 
me. The time might be coming 
when views of my own should do 
combat with my mother’s views— 
which would be conqueror? At 
present there was no such conflict. I 
saw an elegantly-dressed young 
woman with worldly sentiments. I 
saw two plainly-attired ladies, who 
might each have been cut out to 
order (one was rather old to be sure) 
for a Mrs. Williams. Might it not 
be that the hand of Providence had 
planted me here to choose a wife 
from these two? Time would show. 

The afternoon service was equally 
as unsatisfactory as the morning 
one. There was the same small 
congregation, the same pew full, the 
same tendency on the part of Miss 
Lizzie to hurt my self-love, if nothing 
else, by falling asleep during the 
sermon, and afterwards my lonely 
meal and evening in my cottage. 

A week had nearly passed away. 
I was beginning to get some know- 
ledge of my parishioners, but—hu- 
man nature is only human nature 
7 all—I was also exceedingly 


My mother’s circle at home, 
though a restricted one, wus a circle. 
It took in one or two young men 
who had never shown any disposi- 
tion to forsake the ways of their 
fathers; it took in divers young 

les; they weren’t beautiful, or 
clever, or distinguished in any way, 

they were young ladies, and 
twenty-three requires something of 


_ Here was I, the sole moving orb 
Mmyown circle. I might gaze at 
and revolve round myself, or Mrs. 
Spinx, but I required more. 


I had, two or three times during 
that week, fleeting visions of the 
ladies who sat below the reading- 
desk, but fleeting visions are unsub- 
stantial. One morning towards the 
end of the week, as I was meditating 
getting a dog as a companion, there 
came a note which roused my plea- 
surable emotions, the purport being 
that Mrs. Bingham, of Beech Grove, 
would be glad if I would give her 
my company at dinner at five o’clock. 

I must have been lonely, for I re- 
collect I had a feeling of satisfaction 
that it was for this afternoon instead 
of to-morrow. 

I was just finishing my toilet when 
a remembrance flashed into my mind. 
Bingham was the name of the lady 
who fished! I almost wished [ 
weren’t going; but then was any 
credit to be placed on Mr. Parker’s 
statements ? 

After obtaining from Mrs. Spinx 
the route, I made my way to Beech 
Grove. A narrow lane behind the 
church brought me to some white 
gates. Beech Grove did not belie 
its promising sound. There weren’t 
many beeches, certainly, but there 
was a nice neat lawn, and a few 
flowerbeds, and a verandah, and a 
carriage drive devoid of weeds. You 
might see Beech Grove in ninety- 
nine parishes out of every hundred, 
and live there comfortably. Celu 
dépend., 

A man on arriving is at once on 
the scene of action. None of those 
mysterious paper boxes, out of which 
come we know not what to be put 
on at the house of entertainment, 
before wax lights and a mirror. (I 
believe if there are many ladies and 
but one mirror, this is a work of 
time.) A man being not so easily 
put out of order in the transit, has 
not one minute for reflection from 
doorstep to presence chamber. 

‘Mr. Williams!’ and then, follow- 
ing up my name, I was shaking 
hands with a long thin ditto, apper- 
taining to my deaf travelling com- 
a. Not masculine to look at, 

= and severe, but correct to 
a 


egree. : 
‘My daughters,’ said Mrs. Bing- 
ham, ‘ Jane and Elizabeth.’ 

Having a vague idea that Provi- 
dence was in some way connected 
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with my acquaintance with these 
ladies, I surveyed the Miss Bing- 
hams with interest. They weren't 
attractive (I mean to the eye). Jane 
was her mother over again, as the 
saying is, without the deafness, and 
with an acidity of manner that 
might perhaps have been due to her 
passed stage of youthfulness—and 
spinsterhood. Elizabeth was con- 
siderably younger, shorter, stouter, 
with curling hair, and a more 
amiable expression. 

True, her face was not distin- 
guished by much beauty. Her nose 
was neither a delicate vivacious re- 
troussé nor a statuesque Grecian ; 
but why proceed? Elizabeth was 
the sort of young person to whom 
I had been accustomed. Elizabeth 
had the outside characteristics of 
‘suitable.’ If Providence had led 
me to the Miss Binghams, Elizabeth 
was the Miss Bingham, and the pre- 
sence of Elizabeth made me more 
at home. 

As the one man, I had to be en- 
tertained. Miss Bingham tried to 
draw me out on church architecture. 
Miss Bingham deplored the poverty 
of the parish in preventing the 
restoration of the church. Mrs. 
Bingham knitted, and threw in a 
word here and there, while Eliza- 
beth bent over her work and was 
modestly silent. 

‘Jane, said Mrs. Bingham, sud- 
denly, ‘ I hope nothing has happened 
to Lizzie.’ 

‘She is always late, mamma,’ re- 
sponded Jane; ‘and knows, being 
a visitor, she will be waited for, 
which I call taking advantage.’ 

‘Iam thankful she is no child of 
mine,’ said the deaf lady, heaving a 
sigh. ‘As it is, she is a great re- 
sponsibility.’ 

Two minutes afterwards the door 
opened, and the ‘ great responsibi- 
lity’ came in—the young lady who 
fell asleep during my sermon—in a 
toilet that aimed at something above 
neatness, and that floated about her, 
a cloud of pink and white, some- 
thing that might, like a jam tart to 
a sick child, be very good to look at 
and very bad for you. I had eyes 
and saw, but I was a man not to be 
led by my eyes—prudent beyond 
my years. 


‘ Lizzie, my dear,’ said Mrs. Bing- 
ham, ‘ you’re very late.’ 

‘I’m sorry for that, aunt,’ replied 
Lizzie, at the top of her musical 
voice. ‘I met Charley Langton, 
looking so wretched, that I went 
farther than I intended, and he has 
come back with me in to dinner.’ 

* Lizzie,” said her aunt, ‘how——’ 

‘ He has lost his father, poor boy, 
never got over it, and I thought——’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Mrs. Bingham, 
waving her hand, ‘no one is more 
glad to see him than I; but it’s the 
principle of young ladies inviting 
young men.’ 

Lizzie’s lips curled. ‘ Young 
men!’ she said to her cousin, Miss 
Bingham, ‘why Charley’s only six- 
teen.’ 

‘You know mamma’s rules, Liz- 
zie;’ and Lizzie turned away in a 
manner that made me jot down tem- 
per as another failing in this very 
faulty young person. 

The entrance of Charley, a lan- 
guid, delicate-looking boy, put an 
end to the discussion. 

Mrs. Bingham certainly gave him 
as cordial a welcome as if she had 
asked him. Even the two Miss 
Binghams greeted him with more 
demonstration than is usually be- 
stowed on. boys of sixteen. ‘ Very 
kind,’ I thought, but it was a kind- 
ness Charley did not seem to appre- 
ciate, as he moved away to Lizzie 
in the window, and stood by her 
there in a languid yet easy way till 
we went in to dinner. 

I found myself between Mrs. Bing- 
ham and her daughter Elizabeth. 
Miss Bingham took the foot of the 
table; their cousin and Charley were 
opposite me. Mrs. Bingham con- 
versed a little with me about my 
mother and home, and _ loneliness 
here sympathetically ; so that what 
with hot soup and the startling 
loudness of my replies, I became 
very warm indeed. 

Elizabeth was — retiring. She 
wanted setting off on a subject; 
even then she did not go any extreme 
way, but replied modestly, and re- 
tired again. Miss Lizzie, too, was 
silent,and again offended my taste 
at the beginning of the meal. (I had 
many particular notions about young 
ladies.) ’ 
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*Tamso hungry,’ she said ; ‘riding 
round Drayton Hill, with all that 
delicious heather out, is beneficial 
to me. May I have some beer, 
Jane?’ 

‘You can have what you like, 
said Miss Bingham, acidly. 

And Lizzie’s glass was filled. To 
drink beer seemed to me as mascu- 
line as a coquettish bonnet looked 
worldly. 

I looked at Elizabeth’s glass. 
Pure water! and felt thankful. 

The dinner was quite a plain one. 
After the soup, chickens and a 
shoulder of mutton. I trembled at 
the chickens, but Mrs. Bingham de- 
clining my aid, I was feeling able 
to converge with Elizabeth, when 
Miss Lizzie’s clear voice came out 
for the benefit of the table. 

‘I’ve been offered two tickets to- 
day for the Beaconfield ball; it’s in 
a fortnight.’ 

Mrs. Bingham, busy with the 
chickens, did not hear. Miss Bing- 
ham exclaimed— 

‘One doesn’t heara sensible word 
there.’ 


* Doesn’t one,’ said Lizzie; ‘ well, 
I must be indifferent to sensible 
words, for I want to go very much. 
Do you recollect, Charley, the ball 
pm and how you got spoony 


on 
me?’ 

‘No, I don’t, Lizzie. 
being sent off by Percy.’ 

‘Hush,’ said Lizzie, laughingly, 
but I was busy with my thoughts. 

Spoony!! A young lady to use 
such a word. I felt electrified. I 
turned to the gentle Elizabeth. 

‘Do you, too, care for balls? I 
asked, somewhat anxiously. 

‘No, said Elizabeth, in a very 
low voice, and blushing; ‘at least,’ 
she added, ‘I always like the school 
treat more.’ 

Here was a disciplined mind for 
you. The carnal nature conquered 
—desire under control. 

Said Miss Bingham, ‘You must 
regret the absence of your vicar, 
Mr. Williams.’ 

‘I do indeed; he seems such a 
superior than. He was divided be- 
tween his wish to stay and help me, 
oa aixiety to be with his sick 


Brett, and quite deserted 


I recollect 
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* Did he leave you the key of his 
kitchen garden?’ said Lizzie, irre- 
levantly. 

‘No,’ I replied, not seeing the 
force of the question. 

‘He has such nice peaches,’ con- 
tinued Lizzie. ‘When I was here 
last year the bishop came down, and 
the bishop had as many of them as 
he liked to eat, and Dr. Walsh was 
80 pleased to see the bishop eat them. 
Has Mrs. Spinx any peaches in her 
garden ?’ 

‘No, of course not;’ but I said I 
was independent of peaches. 

‘Dr. Walsh says his have a pecu- 
liar flavour,’ said Charley. ‘ Percy 
got a whole lot sent last year.’ 

‘Don’t you know the proverb, 
Charley, “Stroke me and I will 
stroke thee.” Dr. Walsh strokes 
Percy with the peculiar flavoured 
peaches; Percy must stroke the 
Doctor with a pine. Dr. Walsh, my 
dear, is partial to stroking, and does 
not object to an English pine.’ 

I felt aglow with indignation, 
though the young lady opposite 
seemed quite unconscious of such a 
feeling being possible. 

Mrs. Bingham observed (it was 
wonderful sometimes how she heard), 
‘It’s a pity his eldest girl is so deli- 
cate.’ 

‘Oh! Aunt Bingham, burst out 
Lizzie, ‘you know very well she 
isn’t. Dr. Walsh finds Marsden dull 
and Scarborough the reverse, and 
just because Emily hasn’t a colour—’ 

I could not wait to the end of the 
sentence—I could stand it no longer. 

‘You seem to forget who you are 
speaking before, Miss D'Arcy. I am 
Dr. Walsh’s curate. Am I to sit 
and listen to slander against my 
vicar? There is always some one 
to impute evil motives to the best 
of men and deeds.’ 

Mrs. Bingham looked pleased. 
Charley began— 

‘ Mr. Williams, it’s not slander ; 
it’s as well known——’ 

When Lizzie stopped him with a 
look, and then turned on me a 
straightforward glance out of her 
large blue eyes. She was certainly 
very pretty, especially with the 
flush on her cheeks they had now; 
but then, is not beauty deceitful? 

She said nothing at first, to my 
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surprise; but after her steady look 
the corners of her mouth curled with 
smiles, and she said demurely— 

‘I still think Dr. Walsh ought to 
have left you the key of his kitchen- 
garden, Mr. Williams.’ 

Then she turned to Charley, and 
the two talked together for the rest 
of dinner, alone. 

If beauty is deceitful, there was no 
deceit in Elizabeth; if placidity is 
estimable in a woman, Elizabeth 
was much to be esteemed. On 
principle I did like and esteem her ; 
on principle, also, I disliked and 
thought little of her cousin. Our 
views on so many points coincided ; 
indeed I might say on every 
point, about parish work, society, 
books, &c. 

It was still daylight when dinner 
was over, and Lizzie said— 

‘Oh! let us have a game at 
croquet. Mr. Williams, shall we 
teach you?’ 

It seemed a veiled attempt at re- 
conciliation. I had reproved Miss 
Lizzie in a way many young ladies 
might have resented, so I gave in to 
the croquet. 

Then Elizabeth said she had 
work to finish. 

‘ One of those everlasting flannel 
petticoats ? suggested Charley. 

(Another virtue—she made flannel 
petticoats !) 

‘Charley, you’re a goose,’ said 
Lizzie. ‘It is just because they 
aren’t everlasting she makes them ; 
but put them by for to-night, and 
be good-natured, Elizabeth.’ 

(Could she be anything else ?) 

So Elizabeth sacrificed the flannel 
petticoats at the shrine of croquet, 
and we had to choose our sides. 

Ihave seen men linger over this, 
as if preference in crequet showed 
preference in life. Charley, how- 
ever, showed no such hesitation. 

* Come, Lizzie, I won’t desert you 
to-night,’ he said; so we began, and 
of course I was beaten. Elizabeth 
played in a tranquil manner, while 
her cousin’s ball was like a shoot- 
ing star, and a shooting star had 
far the best of it. 

* Don’t you think this rather a 
poor game to be made so much 
fuss about?’ observed Elizabeth to 
me. 


(She had tried three times at one 
hoop, and we stood side by side.) 

‘I did not like the notion of it; 
I said, ‘ but it seems harmless.’ 

‘ Oh yes, or I should not play, ot 
course.’ 

And then Lizzie made a swoo 
down, and sent me to a laurel bus 
at the antipodes. 

I was not near my partner again 
till just the end of the game. Lizzie 
was advancing to the stick, and 
Elizabeth asked me— 

* Do you think her pretty?” (How 
very feminine!) 

Yes, I thought her very pretty, 
but I did not think it was the kind 
of beauty I admired the most. 

‘Oh! Mr. Williams,’ said Eliza- 
beth, with more animation than I 
had seen her display, ‘ you think 
exactly like Ido. I call her pretty, 
only it’s a pity she’s such a flirt.’ 

I did not quite like this. I did 
not doubt Lizzie being a flirt, only 
the good-nature of Elizabeth in tell- 
ing me so. Or was it that she had 
detected something inflammable 
about me, and so set up a fire-guard 
as a precaution. I would not be- 
lieve that anything but good-nature 
could dwell in that Miss Bingham, 
whom I believed Providence had 
selected for me. 

‘She has only an invalid father, 
and he spoils her so, continued 
Elizabeth. ‘I am very fond of her; 
but we are so different—she likes 
balls and things—and I——’ Miss 
Elizabeth’s autobiography was closed 
by Lizzie coming up. 

‘ There! we've beaten you, Mr. 
Williams, so now there’s nothing 
left for you but to make the best of 
it by saying something polite.’ 

Was this flirting? It might be, 
yet somehow it seemed harmless, 
like the croquet. Then we went 
in, and had some tea and music. 
Elizabeth played, certainly not pro- 
fessionally, but nicely, and I did 
not like too much time devoted to 
music. 

‘ Now, Lizzie, sing something, 
said Charley. 

‘ Lizzie,’ called out her aunt, 
‘ remember your sore throat.’ 

Lizzie said it was quite well. _ 

‘I’m responsible for you,’ said 
Mrs. Bingham. ‘ 
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So Lizzie,with very flushed cheeks, 
gave up her own opinion, and sat 
down with Charley to a e of 
chess, over which they talked a great 
deal. Then Elizabeth drew a low 
stool near her mother’s chair, and 
we made quite a little home picture, 
with Lizzie excluded—and yet— 
and yet—I wished (as Mrs. Bingham 
gave out her improving sentences, 
and Elizabeth sounded a gentle 
accompaniment) that if such a thing 
were possivle, blue eyes, and pink 
muslin, and golden hair with pink 
ribbon in it weren’t of this world, 
worldly. I wished it very calmly, 
but the wish was there, even as I 
felt ‘ safe’ with my mother’s views 
of safety, seated beside a girl in 
grey silk Who was suited to me. 

So the evening came to an end. 
Charley said he would go with me 
as far as the inn where his horse 
was, and we took leave together. 
We had just got to the end of the 
drive when pattering feet behind 
us made us turn round. 

Ghosts are not in my category of 
beliefs, of course; yet I should as 
soon have expected to see one as 
Lizzie. 

Charley exclaimed, ‘ Why, Liz, 
what is it?’ as she stood panting, 
and I waited, supposing she had 
some girlish message to a friend. 

I started when she began. ‘Mr. 
Williams, I wanted to tell you I 
was sorry for what I said at dinner. 
I should not have spoken what I 
thought so decidedly. You were 
quite right in telling me every one 
may be mistaken, and I respect you 
for it. Good-night.’ 

_She held out ber hand (what a 
little white hand it looked in the 
moonlight!) and giving me no 
= to speak, she ran back to the 

ouse, 


Icould not help thinking about 
this. Was not the proceeding un- 
usual? not quite in accordance with 


the Williams’ rubric. That was 
true, but then—was the Williams’ 
rubric infallible? A young girl 
running out to tell a gentleman she 
was in the wrong! It might be 
impulsive, but it was honest and 
genuine. What a pity she was so 
fond of balls! What a pity she 
dressed herself in attractive webs to 


dazzle the eyes of foolish men! 
Was shea flirt? at all events she 
had not thought it worth her while 
to try me. Was I duly grateful? 
I could not doubt Elizabeth's word. 
If the Williams’ estimate were 
right, she was all a shepherdess 
should be—while Lizzie was one 
who, with the crook in her hands, 
would lead the lambs all astray. 
I felt sure of this—almost sure— 
and yet, as I fell asleep, I did 
wish jam tart was not so uuwhole- 
some. 

I did not see anything unwhole- 
some for many days, though I often 
saw Elizabeth in the cottages, seated 
by the aged, like a ministering angel. 
Was it necessary that such angels 
should be clad in sober garments 
and the most unattractive of bon- 
nets? I believed so. 

I was sorry not to see Lizzie— 
sorry in a vague sort of way, when 
an old woman asked Elizabeth one 
day in my presence why Miss 
Lizzie never came now. 

Elizabeth coloured, said she did 
not ‘know, and soon after took her 
leave. So, there had ben days 
when Lizzie, too, had been u minis- 
tering angel. I liked to think of 
those blue eyes bent on the com- 

laints of the poor—those small 

ands busied. Jobnny Williams, 
your imagination is wandering. 
The fair wordling had tried and 
gone back, while Elizabeth was daily 
at her post. Daily, indeed; and so 
I could not fail to carry her books 
sometimes, or see her to the Beech 
Grove gates, or put up her umbrella 
for her if it rained, and thinking 
what a good wife she would make 
on the Williams’ principle. I tried 
to love her. The loving had not 
come yet, however, and I was sur- 
prised, and took my own heart to 
task about it. I was so taking my 
heart to task one afternoon when I 
met Charley Langton as I turned 
from the Beech Grove gates. I had 
declined entering, as somehow I 
felt as if Mrs. Bingham were beyond 
me. She was Elizabeth’s mother, 
of course, but perhaps I had not 
got over that undiscovered report 
about her fishing—at all events, I 
did not seek her presence. I met 
Charley on a fine young horse, but 
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riding somewhat moodily. He 
pulled up at the sight of me. 

* Have you beenin there ? (mean- 
ing Beech Grove) he asked natu- 
rally, seeing me so near the gates. 

I said ‘no,’ without thinking ‘it 
necessary to allude to my tée-a-téte 
with Elizabeth, and then asked if he 
had been. 

‘No. I can stand as much as 
most fellows, but I can’t stand that 
woman often,’ and looking back, he 
shook his fist at the Beeches ; ‘ but 
perhaps you are an old friend,’ he 
added, smiling. 

I did not feel called upon to de- 
fend Mrs. Bingham, at all events 
yet. She was not my vicar. I said 
I had never seen them till I came 
here. 

‘ Lizzie is kept in a complete state 
of imprisonment ; it’sa horrid shame,’ 
Charley went on; ‘she got into such 
a row about the other night, so now 
she declares she won’t go into the 
village, for her aunt said she went 
to meet—people, added Charley, 
pulling himself and his horse up at 
the same moment. But could I 
doubt who ‘ people’ were, simple as 
I was—no—no. 

‘Why does she stay ?’ 

‘ Why,’ pursued Charley, ‘she has 
only an invalid father, and she don’t 
like bothering him about such a 
trifle.’ 

I gulped down the insult to my- 
self of being ‘ such a trifle.’ 

‘IT should think Mrs. Bingham’s a 
clever woman, only rather mascu- 
line, isn’t she?” (Here was a neat 
way of getting to the truth of the 
‘fishing.’) I had misgivings as to 
the lawfulness thereof, but then she 
might be my—not a pleasant word. 

‘She don’t smoke or hunt, if you 
mean that by “ masculine,”’ said 
Charley; ‘perhaps if she did it 
would improve her.’ 

This was shocking, but I was 
* hot’ now. 

* Doesn’t she fish ?’ I inquired. 

Charley looked slightly asto- 
nished. ‘How! fish?’ 

‘For the support of her family ?” 

* Oh yes—fishes for her daughters 
—Elizabeth’s often the bait—regu- 
—_ poked down too.’ 

hat a light broke in on me! 


about my future—too, So, it was 


slang on the ex-curate’s part, and 
Johnny Williams hadn’t seen it. I 
felt the awakening dreadful. The 
subject was not a pleasant one, and 
Icould only say, ‘Oh, I see,’ and 
change it. Perhaps Charley had not 
noticed my inferior sagacity to his 
own. I hoped not, for he began— 

‘A whole lot of the 6th Dragoon 
fellows want me to get Lizzie out. 
Captain Grey saw her last year. 
She is awfully pretty, and a regular 
brick too. Oh,’ and I say, continued 
Charley, ‘my cousin Percy has some 
people the day after to-morrow, and 

e told me to look out for some 
men—will you go? He’s an awfully 
jolly fellow.’ 

I had misgivings that ‘awfully 
jolly fellows’ and I were not suited. 
However, the world seemed just to 
have been turned upside down, and 
I felt a little extra shake on one side 
would be trifling. 

‘I don’t care much for society— 
gay society I mean.’ 

‘ Oh,’ said the boy, a smile curling 
his lips, ‘ it’s all right then—just the 
sort of place for you.’ 

And here, after saying I would 
go, we parted. Parted—to think. 
Could it be that Elizabeth was in 
the secret of her mother’s plans? 
No,oh no! Could it be that Eliza- 
beth had not known why her cousin 
had given up the village? My 
thoughts turned to Lizzie. If it had 
not been from the force of Dr. Watts 
and my mother combined, those 
deep, trustful blue eyes, and that 
frank lively manner would have at- 
tracted me very much; as it was— 

I was going to the party. 

* ” . 


Just what would suit me! The 
‘ jolly fellows’ then turned over con- 
tinental views with an anxious eye 
on the young lady near them. Hav- 
ing finished looking at them, the 
tried to remember a riddle, whic 
they rarely could, and they made a 
rush at the light refreshments, which 
ended the evening, to relieve the 
monotony of nothing to say by ask- 
ing if somebody would have a sand- 
wich. It was half-past eight o’clock 
when the cross between gig and 
dogeart brought me to the jolly 
fellow’s abode. Then I found that 
Mr. Langton had been born with 4 
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silver spoon in hismouth. I saw it 
in the pretty, though not extensive 
k we drove through ; in the blaze 
of light which dazzled me when I 
found myself, with some misgivings, 
in a handsome hall. There was a 
sound of laughter through a door 
on my right, which did not remind 
me of anything I had ever heard 
over ‘continental views.’ It was 
with no misgiving, but with a cer- 
tainty that Charley had taken me 
in, that I entered a room on the left 
—a room which had been despoiled 
of all furniture and carpeting, and 
had only ominous candles and mir- 
rors, clad in flowers, on its walls—a 
room that was not suited to a Wil- 
liams. At the other end there were 
folding doors open, and a tableau of 
ladies beyond—not a single man. 
As I followed the servant across the 
floor (slippery as ice), I wished 
vainly it were ice, and that I could 
sink under it before we reached 
that other inner room. I had been 
punctual, and this was the result. 

A large room with corners and re- 
cesses, and ladies everywhere! I 
was in it, hot, cold, agonized!— 
the only man. And then, oh, relief! 
a snowy vision came and stood be- 
fore me. What matter that the 
pearls on the white neck and the 
flowers in the golden hair betokened 
preparation for the slippery founda- 
tion of the next room? The hand 
stretched out to me, the sweet voice 
speaking to me were Lizzie’s—she 
had come to befriend me. 

‘You are the only person who 
thinks punctuality a virtue, Mr. 
Williams, she said, blushing, for 
she had come across the room to 
speak to me, and perhaps Mrs Bing- 
ham haunted her. ‘ Mr. Langton 
has some of the gentlemen to dinner, 
80 we must try to amuse you for a 
little while. Shall I introduce you 
to Miss Blake, Mr. Langton’s aunt?’ 

She crossed the room with me— 
she guaranteed me, so to speak, and 
made me no longer a stranger. She 
told Miss Blake (an old lady with 
white hair and a face which had 
essence of kindness in it) who I 
was, and a stranger here, and Miss 
Blake grew ‘double distilled ’ essence 
at once, 

‘ Shall I introduce you to any one 


I know? asked Lizzie; and I 
thanked her and said, ‘ By-and-by.’ 

Might there not be a time when 
@ man wanted tempting with jam- 
tart, having been on plain diet very 
long? It was very nice having that 
pleasant voice saying ‘ Mr. Williams’ 
(my name had never sounded musi- 
cal before). And then, all too soon, 
there was a sound of opening doors, 
and some men came in. One crossed 
over in the easiest, most careless 
way (I felt it was so different to my 
way) to where we were. Not the 
sort of man I had ever seen carrying 
about sandwiches in my mother’s 
circle,—it was the ‘ jolly fellow.’ He 
had light whiskers and moustache, 
and rather languid blue eyes. The 
languor vanished as he shook hands 
with, and welcomed me. 

‘Have you been fighting over 
that election, Mr. Langton?’ asked 
Lizzie. 

‘Yes, and I've won, of course. 
Just fancy yourself in the olden 
time, Miss D’Arcy, there’s been a 
(consult Bulwer for correct names) 
—and being victorious, I come up 
to get the prize from you.’ 

‘It was usual in the old time to 
see the result oneself, before giving 
the prize,’ laughed Lizzie. 

* Exactly so, mademoiselle; but 
then, you see, we are in the new 
times now, not the old ones, so you 
will dance the first with me.’ 

* Really! are you equal to it? A 
quadrille, I suppose!’ 

* No—as I go in for exertion at all, 
it may as well be a waltz. Please 
accompany me to the fiddler.’ 

I heard her lower her voice and 
say something about ‘old ladies,’ 
and then the answer, also low, of 
which I only caught the words ‘old 
women’ and ‘ hanged.’ 

She shook her head, laughing 
again, and ther put her hand on his 
arm, and he led her away. It 
seemed to me as if the little white- 
gloved hand rested confidingly 


ere. 

‘A flirt!’ Was it for the dislike 
to think her such, and the condem- 
nation in which I held such things, 
that I watched her so narrowly? 
There were many other men now, 
and girls fair, dark, pretty, and yet 
I did not trouble my head about 
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their morals. I only saw one couple, 
and how—after the young host had 
led Lizzie to the band—he whirled 
her round the room with the blue 
eyes looking over his shoulder. 
How I condemned dancing! I would 
preach against it next Sunday, for 
Lizzie’s benefit, if she would not fall 
asleep—only I believed she would. 
And just then I turned, and found 
myself being spoken to by the old 
maid. 

‘You don’t dance the waltz, Mr. 
Williams. Ah! we must have a 
quadrille presently. Do you know 
any of these young ladies? There’s 
one of the Miss Binghams looking 
at those prints by the recess—shall 
I introduce you ?’ 

And then for the first time I saw 
Miss Elizabeth. She was not joining 
in the giddy dance, though she was 
arrayed in costume that looked like 
it. Her arms were bare; they were 
also red; and at the moment when 
I first saw her, her face looked 
cross below a green wreath. 

I said to the old lady I knew Miss 
Bingham, and went up accordingly 
to the table by the recess. 

‘I did not see you before, Miss 
Elizabeth.’ 

‘ And I did not expect to see you,’ 
was the reply. 

‘I was deceived as to the nature 
of the party.’ 

‘Many people are deceived,’ said 
Miss Elizabeth, somewhat tartly. 
(Did this mean Elizabeth was de- 
ceived in me?) 

I was silent. The young lady 
looked ‘ put out.’ Had she been an 
ordinary girl, I should have set it 
down to the fact of her being left 
out in the dance; but then Eliza- 
beth was not an ordinary girl—or I 
had tried to think not—and I sup- 
posed she did not dance. 

She seemed to think better of her 
crossness, and gathering her gar- 
ments together, said— 

‘Won't you look at these views, 
Mr. Williams? They are very good.’ 

I sat down beside her, and to- 
gether we surveyed cities, and steep 
mountains, and decorated cathe- 
drals. Was I not at home now? 
Was not this the sort of thing to 
which I was accustomed? And yet, 
and yet—the heart is deceitful above 


all things. As I sat by the side 
of Elizabeth, and turned over the 
views, I felt as if I should like to 
throw my scruples to the winds, 
and be in the position of Mr. Percy 
Langton. 

‘I should like to go to Cologne to 
see the cathedral; should not you?’ 
said the young lady. 

I answered abstractedly; her 
words fell flat. I wondered what 
she had in mind when she put on 
her green dress and wreath. Surely 
a plainer costume would have done 
to turn over views in. And then 
the music stopped, and we saw the 
dancers sauntering about the other 
room. I felt my ¢éte-d-tete growing 
irksome, and was glad when Charley, 
looking mischievous, came up and 
broke it, with a tall lanky man in 
tow. 

*Didn’t I say this was the right 
sort of thing, Mr. Williams? Ah! 
Miss ‘Elizabeth! may I introduce 
Captain Crossfell for the galope ? 

Elizabeth blushed violently; she 
hesitated; she glanced at me, and 
then she stammered, ‘ I don’t dance 
round dances.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Eliza- 
beth, said Charley, ‘but as you 
always used to dance round dances, 
I was not aware of the change. Cap- 
tain Crossfell, I will soon find you 
some one who dances everything.’ 

The tug went its way, and again 
I was left with Elizabeth. Could 
I mistake the way in which she 
looked at me when refusing to 
dance? I hoped I could mistake 
it, because I felt to-night, as I sat 
by her side, it was not a position I 
should voluntarily choose. Lizzie 
came up to us next, on Mr. Lang- 
ton’s arm—came and stood by her 
cousin. 

‘Elizabeth, you haven’t been 
dancing; I will introduce you to 
some one for this.’ 

Again Elizabeth’s cheek flushed. 
‘I don’t dance the round dances.’ 

Lizzie for one moment looked 
astonished, and then I saw the same 
disdainful curl on her lips I had 
noticed there before, as she merely 
said, ‘Oh!’ 

A tall, dark, fashionable-looking 
man here made his way to us. 

‘Miss D’Arcy, he said, ‘I’ve 
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timed myself exactly, and this is 


ours. 

‘I thought Mr. Langton eyed the 
speaker with rather less than his 
usual nonchalance, as he bent down 
to Lizzie and led her away. 

Even I, Johnny Williams, eyed 
him with small satisfaction. There 
was admiration of his pretty partner 
in his dark eyes. Mr. Langton 
stood near me through the dance; 
but he wasn’t clerical, nor did I 
feel so. I forgot all the bread-and- 
milky notions on which I had 
been nourished. My eyes followed 
Lizzie’s movements and that dark 
man’s. Why did they dance so little? 
Anything was better than the way 
he had of talking to her. 

‘Mr. Williams,’ said the host, sud- 
denly, ‘ you will dance this quadrille.’ 

Dance! I! And then, before I 
had replied, Lizzie was near us 
again, with very bright eyes, and 
cheeks, and her golden hair floating 
over her shoulders. 

I felt like St. Anthony. I would 
burst the trammels. Elizabeth was 
looking up. She danced quadrilles 
—well, let her. 

‘Will you dance this with me, 
Miss Lizzie? 

She opened her bright eyes very 
wide. ‘Oh, yes; with pleasure.’ 

It seemed to me that there was a 
barometer near me, which sank to 
‘stormy ’ in a moment. 

Could I believe, as we took our 
places, that my feet were on ‘that 
slippery floor?—that I had beside 
me @ blue wreath and a gossamer 
dress ?—that instead of instructing 
Miss Lizzie in the way she should 
go, here was she teaching me the 
figures ? 

Had it come to figures ? 

We had a vis-a-vis, of course; 
that vis-a-vis was Elizabeth and a 
youth, nondescript as to age, and 
looked upon by the young ladies as 
some one who might be snubbed 
with impunity. Elizabeth had not 
80 snubbed him; but her expression 
was not favourable to any attempts 
at conversation on the part of that 
youth. Silently she advanced; 
silently gave her cousin her hand ; 
and if ever lady’s eyes said ‘ Traitor!’ 
Miss Elizabeth Bingham’s eyes said 
it to me, when she got near enough 


in the ladies’ chain. I cared little 
(though it might be ungrateful) for 
such talk. There were other speak- 
ing eyes near me, and a sweet voice 
too. If only she would change a 
little!—and yet, what did I wish to 
see changed? The delicate dress 
which added to her beauty? the 
winning manner’ which ie men 
love her? No. Round dances: and 
I would speak to her about these 
same round dances. 

There was little time to speak in 
the figures; but, alas! they came 
to an end; and with her hand still 
on my arm,I did not much care. 
I could promenade with her more 
conscientiously. 

‘Have you ever seen the conser- 
vatory, Mr. Williams? and should 
you like?’ 

Like! I felt as if I should not 
object to living there, as we strolled 
through ‘the rooms (with that dark 
man envying me—I felt he was) 
and got among the ferns and flowers 
—Miss Lizzie andI. Now was my 
time. I had read of sermons in 
stones; this should be in a con- 
servatory. 

‘Your friend, Charley,’ I began, 
‘took me in about this party; he 
did not give me to understand it 
was to be a dance.’ 

Lizzie laughed. 

‘And you were startled by the 
absence of carpet. Well, isn’t this 
far nicer than what you expected ? 
We talk far Jess gossip; and it 
makes one feel happy, going round 
to that delicious band.’ 

I could not help confessing to 
myself that it was nicer than I ex- 
pected ; but I must not shrink from 
my subject. 

‘Going round!’ she had said it; 
here was an opportunity. 

‘I do not see why people should 
not be as happy going square as 
going round,’ I said. I wanted to 
put it as gently and pleasantly as 
possible. Miss Lizzie, who was 
smelling a rose, continued doing 
so. I must speak more plainly. I 
wasn’t understood. Miss Lizzie’s 
face emerged from the petals. 

‘And J don’t see why people 
mayn’t be as happy going round 
as going square: there’s no law 
against it, is there, Mr. Williams ?” 
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‘There is no law against it, Miss 
D’Arey,’ I replied; ‘ but it seems to 
me that consistently -——’ 

She stopped me. ‘Do you speak 
to me as a clergyman, or as a 
friend ? 

I hesitated. Dare I?—No; I 
dared not. ‘ Asa friend,’ I said. 

She drew herself up out of her 


rose. 

‘Then, Mr. Williams, let me tell 
you I think you presume in lectur- 
ing me ; because I have been taught 
to believe that I may enjoy the— 
the roses,’ she said, touching the 
flower; ‘and you think jt better to 
shut your eyes and not look at them. 
Shall you take me to task for differ- 
ing from you? No, no; and now,’ 
she added, ‘ we won’t be cross with 
each other, but we won’t speak 
of this any more, shall we, Mr. 
Williams?’ She laughed a little. 
‘You'd better speak to my cousin 
Elizabeth.’ 

Just at this moment, who should 
appear but that young lady, brought 
to the conservatory by that youth. 
I could feel for Mr. Langton hang- 
ing old women. Williams though I 
was, I could have executed that 
youth complacently. If they hadn’t 
come, who knows what might not 
have happened? As we passed out 
of the conservatory I caught the 
expression on Elizabeth’s face—it 
was not pleasing, but what cared I 
for that? As soon as we entered 
the dancing-room again the tall man 
with black whiskers, whom I re- 
garded in the light of my bitterest 
enemy, came up to us. 

‘ This is ours, I believe,’ he said; 
and at these words the little white 
fingers slid off my arm, the band 
struck up, and once again she was 
floating round in one of those objec- 
tionable waltzes. That they were 
objectionable I still held—but, alas! 
I fear my moral scruples did not 
preponderate just then. That jolly 
fellow Percy Langton loomed up to 
me in anything but state of jollity it 
appeared to me; indeed, so much on 
my own level, that, after Lizzie’s 
dress had just brushed our legs, I 
remarked, ‘ Who is that man?’ 

* Which man?’ said the host, look- 
ing at me somewhat curiously. 

I indicated him carelessly (just as 


if I had not been narrowly watching 
him the whole — 

* Lord Ernest Wilmot.’ 

I shrank—at least I felt I did. 
My rival, a nobleman! He loved 
her—of course he did—he might be 
telling her so at this moment. The 
thought was maddening. There 
wasn’t a chance for me to speak to 
her then—others claimed her— 
others who probably loved her too! 
I hated every man there. I ordered 
my vehicle and was driven back to 
my lodgings. I loved her—I had 
loved her from the first. I would 
ask her to be my wife, and if she 
said ‘Yes’ (I gasped), why she 
might —dance quadrilles! How 
about the shepherdess and the 
crook? How about the jam tart 
and the sick child now? Pshaw! 
was I to pluck a dandelion with a 
rose so near? My mother’s views! 
—pshaw! again. My mother was an 
old woman, and had always looked 
through the narrow end of the:tele- 
scope. I would look through the 
other side. I loved her. Would the 
party be broken up yet—and how 
about Lord Ernest Wilmot? Many 
a girl had the good sense to prefer 
manly worth (this was typified by 
me, J. W.) to—(here I grew vague). 
But now, how was I to do it? My 
intentions being strictly honourable, 
must I write to her father ?—(man 
unknown, to man unknown—that 
would not do; besides, it would take 
too long). I would go over to Mrs. 
Bingham’s to-morrow morning and 
ask for the hand of her niece. My 
mind felt relieved, and I slept a 
little. 

I rose looking very like a lover 
on the back of a yellow novel, an 
the appearance was not becoming. 
My tongue was dry, my hands hot; 
however, a clean, well-starched tie 
somewhat set me off. I tried to eat, 
and then I started for the Beeches. 
I heard my heart beat as my feet 
crunched the gravel of the drive. I 
lingered, and shut the gate carefully 
(it was always kept open), and then, 
being in sight of the windows, I 
could linger no longer. I was 4 
well-known visitor, and the maid 
who came to.the door said the 
young ladies weren’t down yet. 
did not want the young ladies—I 
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wanted Mrs. Bingham. (What a 
falschood! I did want one of the 
young ladies, and I certainly did 
not want Mrs. Bingham.) I fol- 
lowed the maid into the drawing- 
room, and there Mrs. Bingham sat. 
I should have said she had a scowl 
on her face, only that I was about 
to ask for what (if given) would 
make even her scowls seem smiles 
tome. Then, for the first time, it 
struck me, how should I make her 
hear, for in the ardour of my love I 
had forgotten this. Making an offer 
through a trumpet would be very 
trying; besides, where was the 
trumpet this morning? We shook 
hands mutely. Then I drew a chair 
close and pre for a shout. 

‘Mrs. Bhhgham, I’ve come on an 
important mission.’ 

‘Missionaries? said Mrs. Bing- 

I must be louder—I must say 


something that could not be mis- 
taken for ‘missionaries.’ I began 


again. 

‘Mrs. Bingham,— perhaps you 
mayn’t have noticed that I-——’ 
_ lady didn’t,couldn’t, wouldn’t 


‘Speak louder, Mr. Williams. I 
do not hear you very well this 
morning.’ 

Very well! Why she did not 
hear me at all; and as to speaking 
louder!—But there was no help 
for it. 

_ ‘Mrs. Bingham,’ I began the third 
time, ‘I’m in love.’ 

The lady showed symptoms of 
hearing. She pricked up her ears, 
as all women will at the sound of 
‘love, and a grim smile dawned on 
her face. (Surely she did not think 
I was going to propose to her!) 
She waited forme to go on, which 
I was hardly prepared to do. I 
should think never before had a 
man declared his love in such a 
vociferous manner. I almost wished 
I had gone to Lizzie straight,—but 
would not such a course have been 
contrary to intentions strictly ho- 
nourable? This was more like driv- 
ing the nail in, on the head. I had 
made plunge No.1 now; plunge 
No. 2 would be less startling. 

‘I want your help,’ I shouted. 
Mrs. Bingham heard again. Surely, 


Cupid being blind, has some electric 
sympathy with the deaf. The gods 
befriended me. 

‘I know now,’ I continued, ‘ that 
from my first meeting with Miss 
Lizzie I have loved her. Will you 
intercede for me? Do you think 
there is any hope?’ 

Mrs. Bingham rose from her chair 
erect. 

‘I have noticed your attachment,’ 
she said, smiling grimly, ‘and I 
think there is. Wait.’ 

* Dear Mrs. Bingham !’—I pressed 
her hand—a hand that was cold and 
hard to pressure—and she left me. 

Gone to intercede. How I had 
wronged this kindhearted woman, 
and there was hope. It was doubt- 
less (after the first) pleasant even to 
shout to Mrs. Bingham about my 
Lizzie, but to talk to the rose her- 
self—how rapturous! How should 
I receive her? With the ground all 
prepared by Mrs. Bingham, would a 
kiss be too much? I trembled. I 
got up and looked in the mirror—a 
mirror that made my nose on one 
side ‘and my eyes fishy. Was this 
my expression? I sat down and 
chirped to the canary bird: it was 
Elizabeth’s canary. Never mind— 
anything to pass the time. Then I 
heard footsteps. Could a heart 
come out? Ifso,mine would. ‘Be 
still, oh heart!’ says somebody—I 
said it. They had reached the door 
—the handle turned, and there en- 
tered Mrs. Bingham and her daugh- 
ter Elizabeth. How unnecessary! 
But the mother spoke. 

‘I told you, Mr. Williams, I 
thought you might hope. I was 
not wrong. My child Elizabeth 
(don’t blush, my dear) confesses 
that she, too, has loved you from 
the first. Marriages, they say, are 
made in heaven— may it bless 
yours!’ 

She fixed me with her eyes, and 
left us together. 

Oh misery !—helplessness! I col- 
lapsed. I looked at Elizabeth. I 
felt J hated her. She stood by the 
fire looking evidently expectant. 
Expectant of what? Oh, miserable 
man! There seemed a timidity on 
the part of Mahomet about ap- 

roaching the mountain — there- 
‘ore—— 
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‘Dear Mr. Williams, said the 
mountain, ‘don’t you feel well ? 

‘No, ill—wretchedly ill.’ 

‘Can't I do anything for you ?’ 

By other lips what sweet words ; 
but by hers—torture! 

‘No thank you—not anything.’ 

‘Mamma has told me,’ continued 
Elizabeth, seeing Mahomet was still 
timid, ‘how you liked me the first 
day you came to dinner—don’t you 
remember ?” 

I groaned. 

‘Iam afraid you are suffering— 
the party last night—’ she stopped 
(was it supposed the champagne 
had disagreed with me?) 

‘I think I had better go,’ I said, 
goaded to desperation. 

‘ Betler? (reproachfully.) ‘Why 
better? Let us nurse you—that is 
if you love me. Don’t you love 
me ?” 

How would any one else have 
answered ? 

‘Oh yes—yes!’ I replied despair- 
ingly. 

Her face brightened. 

‘And yet you will go?’ 


‘I won't inflict my misery on you.’ 


‘Misery! Oh, John!’ 

‘I shall see you again soon, I 
said, preparing to leave the room. 

‘But your hat, said Elizabeth, 
seeing it lying neglected behind. 

‘ Hat !—what hat?’ 

She handed it—I put it on and 
banged in the top, Elizabeth evi- 
dently thinking I was on the way to 
a brain fever. She came to the hall 
door with me, and surveyed the 
landscape o’er. I don’t know what 
she saw—to me there were ashes on 
the flower-beds, and the trees wore 
sackcloth. She came down the drive 
with me. 

* Good-bye, dear John,’ she said; 
* you have made me so happy.’ She 
held up her pale face, and I had 
to doit. My lips felt like Dead Sea 
apples—I don’t know if she thought 
so; I dare say not. Of course I 


loved her, or else why had I just 
made her an offer. She could not 
come out with me on the: road, 
thank Heaven! she had no bonnet 
on, 80 she stood by the gate watch- 
ing me. I felt it, but I never 
looked back. 


I did not see Lizzie again, she 
left (or was sent home?) the next 
day, when I was lying ill and help- 
less. Then the Binghams invaded 
my lodgings (taking advantage of 
my weakness), which helped to re- 
tard my recovery. When I once 
began to get better, with daily in- 
creasing strength came renewed 
hope—but it was too late. One 
cold wintry day I heard of Lizzie’s 
approaching marriage with that 
jolly fellow Percy Langton ; and if, 
after this, there was any struggle 
against my fate, it was a struggle 
without energy. My mother came 
down to me, and came out strong, 
but Mrs. Bingham came out stronger 
by succumbing to her, and I was 
like a figure, pulled by strings, at 
these good ladies’ will. Elizabeth 
was meek and submissive to my 
mother. She wore dingy garments, 
and adored Dr. Watts; she main- 
tained her position during the 
Creed, and could make a rice pud- 
ding. If I did not love her, I ought 
to do so, or there must be something 
very wrong with me. Indeed, there 
was something wrong with me—I 
was bitter, disgusted, dissatisfied, 
and in that frame of mind I was 
brought to the altar. 


An Englishman’s home is his 
castle. Quick, take up the draw- 
bridge, and let no spy enter into 
mine. 

Draw your own conclusions from 
what I have told you, but don’t ex- 
pect any key to such conclusions 
from me—I durst not give it you. 
Only, they say marriages are made 
—somewhere! Mine was not! 
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